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Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  during 
the  week  of  June  6-12,  while  Louisiana 
and  the  nation  observed  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  to  usher  in  the  long  sum- 
mer boating  season,  Louisiana  had 
already  recorded  30  fatalities  stemming 
from  recreational  boating. 

Hopefully,  the  four  months  of  ac- 
celerated recreational  boating  activity 
that  extend  from  June  through  Septem- 
ber will  not  see  this  year's  grim  boating 
accident  statistics  edging  toward  the 
total  of  74  persons  who  died  in  Louisiana 
in  1982  as  a  result  of  recreational 
boating  accidents. 

Safe  boat  operation  on  the  state's 
waterways  is  a  major  concern  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  and  a  concern  that 
was  addressed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
department. 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  named  Col. 
Ray  Montet,  chief  of  the  department's 
enforcement  division,  as  Boating  Law 
Administrator.  At  the  same  time,  I 
designated  Major  Charles  Clark,  former 
supervisor  of  the  District  VIII  enforce- 
ment office,  as  Boating  Safety  Officer. 


The  new  department  program  ini- 
tiated by  those  two  appointments  led 
to  immediate  assignment  of  wildlife 
agents  in  each  enforcement  division 
region  to  assist  in  the  new  statewide 
boating  safety  program. 

I  assure  the  people  of  Louisiana  that 
we  are  not  going  to  lose  any  time  in 
building  a  solid  program  aimed  at  pre- 
venting many  accidents  and  providing 
safety  afloat  for  the  growing  number 
of  recreational  boaters  in  the  state. 

This  is  a  responsibility  that  can't  be 
shirked  by  this  department,  and  it  will 
be  met  head-on.  In  the  past  two  years, 
budget  cutbacks  have  caused  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  eliminate  its  boating 
safety  teams  and  turn  over  that  responsi- 
bility entirely  to  the  wildlife  department. 

As  of  the  end  of  June  this  year,  the 
water  patrol  section  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Police  no  longer  will  be  funded 
and  the  State  Police  will  not  be  engaged 
in  boating  safety  work  in  the  future. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  take  over  the 
water  safety  work  the  State  Police  have 
been  doing. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  been  gearing  itself  to  meet 
these  and  additional  responsibilities. 
The  new  Boating  Safety  Officer  also 
will  be  in  charge  of  patrolling  all  coastal 
waters  south  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal. 
This  responsibility  includes  enforcing 
shrimp,  oystering  and  commercial  fish- 
ing in  those  coastal  waters. 

The  department  took  delivery  of  a 
new  47-foot  vessel  in  April  and  de- 
livery of  a  65-footer  is  expected  by 
September.  The  new  "Delta  Tide"  is 
being  used  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  Chandeleur 
Island  and  Louisiana  Marsh  areas. 

The  "Rip  Tide",  to  be  delivered  in  late 
summer,  will  patrol  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  including  waters  in 
Barataria  Bay,  Calcasieu  Lake  and 
Vermilion  Bay. 

There  are  several  hundred  thousand 
registered  boats  in  the  state  and  more 
are  being  acquired  each  passing  year. 
No  special  training  is  required  by  law 


for  new  boat  operators.  Any  individual 
can  purchase  a  new  or  used  boat  and 
take  to  the  state's  waterways  without 
any  special  training,  and  without  pre- 
vious experience  in  boat  handling. 

There  are,  however,  prerequisites  for 
certain  nautical  equipment  and  safety 
devices  that  are  spelled  out  in  state 
boating  laws,  as  well  as  in  federal  laws 
which  the  state  laws  track. 

This  equipment  necessary  for  com- 
pliance with  state  and  federal  laws  runs 
the  gamut  from  proper  lights  to  per- 
sonal flotation  devices  (PFDs).  Boaters 
are  assured  that  wildlife  agents  will 
be  checking  to  make  certain  that  boats 
are  properly  equipped.  Enforcement 
along  this  line  will  be  strict  and  agents 
will  be  issuing  citations  for  infractions 
of  the  boating  laws. 

But  citation  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  laws  governing  proper  safety 
equipment  aboard  boats  is  not  the  full 
answer  to  bringing  about  safe  boating 
in  Louisiana. 

The  most  effective  action  that  the 
department  can  take  is  a  statewide  safe 
boating  education  campaign.  That  is 
being  implemented  by  the  enforcement 
division, with  cooperaion  from  the  in- 
formation and  education  division. 

At  the  present  time  Louisiana  ranks 
with  California,  Florida,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Texas,  and  Washington  as 
the  seven  states  where  annual  fatalities 
from  recreational  boating  are  well 
above  40.  In  1982,  Louisiana  was 
surpassed  only  by  California  and  Texas. 
This  is  not  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist you  will  find  an  article 
on  Boating  Safety.  I  urge  all  boat 
owners  and  operators  to  read  this 
article  carefully. 

I  also  urge  readers  to  observe  boat- 
ing safety  practices  when  they  are 
operating  craft  on  state  waters.  Not 
only  is  a  boat  operator's  own  life  at 
stake,  but  the  lives  of  family  members 
or  friends  may  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  boat  is  operated. 
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r  id  bass  and  hybrid  striped  bass  nc. 
lakes-and  are  putting  up  good  fights  with  eager  anglers.  Here,  Toledo  Bend 
w    Striper  guide  Carl  Ungerer  gives  sorne  tips  on  how  to  win  a  fight 
and  land  a  possible  whopping  30-pounder. 
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By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


When  the  dam  at  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir  is  open  and  the  water  is 
flowing  through  the  turbines,  striped 
bass  from  all  over  that  181,000-acre 
lake  congregate  right  in  front  of  the 
gates.  The  water  rushing  through  the 
gates  simulates  the  current  action  of  a 
river  and  attracts  the  fish,  which  in  their 
natural  environment  move  from  salt- 
water up  a  river  to  spawn. 

The  gates  were  open  this  past 
February  when  I  went  striped  bass 
fishing  with  well-known  Toledo  Bend 
striper  guide  Carl  Ungerer.  It  seemed  like 
all  the  stripers  were  packed  one  on  top 
of  the  other  right  in  front  of  that  dam. 
And  we  were  stuck  behind  the  buoy 
line  some  200  yards  back.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  fish  inside  the  floating  barrier 
line. 

"Don't  worry,  there  are  still  ways  to 
catch  those  fish"  Carl  assured  me  and 
my  fishing  partner  that  day,  Jimmy 
Strickland  of  Natchitoches.  "We'll  use 
the  ol'  styrofoam  cup  trick!' 

What  you  do,  I  learned,  is  hook  a 
styrofoam  coffee  cup  on  your  lure  and 
let  the  current  carry  it  from  the  buoy 
line  right  down  to  the  dam.  When  the 
coffee  cup  reaches  the  dam,  a  jerk  or 
two  on  the  line  will  free  the  cup  and  allow 
the  lure  to  sink  down  to  where  the 
fish  are. 

Many  a  striped  bass  has  been  caught 
using  this  method  at  the  Toledo  Bend 


dam,  but  it  didn't  work  for  Carl, 
Jimmy  or  me  that  day.  We  went  on  out 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to  see  if 
we  could  find  any  stray  stripers  not 
drawn  to  the  gates  and  try  some 
different  fishing  methods. 

Some  people  think  you  have  to  have 
heavy  tackle  for  fishing  stripers  — 
like  saltwater  poles  and  50-pound  test 
line.  Not  so  says  Carl.  Carl  uses  only 
10-  and  17-pound  test  line  for  all  his 
Toledo  Bend  fishing.  He  uses  the 
10-pound  line  for  crappie  and  black 
bass,  and  uses  the  17-pound  line  for 
black  bass  and  for  stripers.  He  has  a 
33  lb. -8  oz.  striper  hanging  on  his  wall 
in  Hemphill,  Texas,  to  prove  you  can 
catch  the  big  ones  on  17-pound  test  line. 

A  black  bass  fisherman  who  wants 
to  go  after  stripers  will  need  different 
lures  and  need  to  keep  his  pole  rigged 
with  more  line  that  he's  accustomed  to. 
In  addition,  a  very  important  piece  of 
equipment  for  striped  bass  fishing  is  a 
depth  recorder.  This  instrument  gives 
the  angler  a  view  of  the  contour  of  the 
lake  bottom  and  lets  him  know  where 
the  fish  are.  Stripers  show  up  on  the 
screen  (and  on  a  paper  graph,  depending 
on  the  type  of  recorder)  as  inverted  Vs. 
Toledo  Bend  is  a  big  reservoir  and 
stripers  move  a  great  deal,  so  you  can 
waste  a  lot  of  time  fishing  in  water 
where  there  are  no  fish  if  you  don't  have 
a  depth  recorder.  Carl  compares  it  to 


bird  hunting  without  a  bird  dog.  Depth 
recorders  cost  from  $300  to  $600, 
and  are  worth  every  penny  to  a  serious 
striper  fisherman. 

Carl  thinks  stripers  are  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  Toledo  Bend.  And 
that's  not  just  because  he's  a  striper 
guide.  He's  just  as  willing  to  take 
people  black  bass  fishing,  but 
nowadays,  Carl  says  85  percent  of  his 
customers  want  to  go  striped  bass 
fishing.  Most  folks  are  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  pulling  in  a  20-  or  a 
30-pounder.  Even  a  15-pound  striper 
can  cause  enough  excitement  for  one 
day  to  make  a  trip  from  California, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or  any  part  of 
Louisiana  worthwhile. 

"I've  ruined  some  of  the  best  black 
bass  fishermen  in  the  country!'  Carl  says 
with  a  chuckle.  After  he  gives  them  a 
taste  of  striped  bass  fishing,  they  prefer 
it.  But  a  person  doesn't  have  to  choose 
between  the  two  types  of  fishing;  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In  fact, 
striped  bass  and  black  bass  fishing 
compliment  each  other  very  well. 

"The  thing  that's  nice  about  stripers" 
says  Carl,  "is  they're  good  to  hit  when 
the  bass  aren't  hitting  — May,  June,  July. 
Stripers  will  hit  during  these  months. 
They  fill  in  the  gap,  when  you  can't 
catch  crappie  or  bass.  It  makes  the  lake 
much  better  for  year-round  fishing'.' 

Generally  the  techniques  for  fishing 
stripers  at  Toledo  Bend  change  as  the 
seasons  of  the  year  change. 

"Usually  about  February!'  explains 
Carl,  "the  stripers  are  looking  for  a  place 
to  spawn.  The  generators  at  the  Toledo 
Bend  dam  create  a  current  like  a  river 
and  attract  the  stripers.  So  that's 
where  you  gotta  go  to  catch  'em'.' 


An  important  piece  of  equipment 
for  striped  bass  fishing  is  a  depth 
recorder,  like  the  one  Carl  Ungerer 
(left)  keeps  at  his  finger  tips  when 
fishing  Toledo  Bend  stripers. 
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Some  striped  bass  fishing  lures:  clockwise  from  lower  left,  the  first 
three  are  jigs,  the  middle  one  with  a  spinner;  medium-sized  redfin; 
deep-running  redfin;  silver  hot-spot;  spoon;  large  bone-colored  redfin; 
deep-running  "cisco  kid";  deep-running  "hell  bender" 


Carl  Ungerer  uses  a  filet  knife  rather  than  an  electric  knife  when  fileting 
striped  bass.  After  the  filet  is  cut  away  from  the  skin,  the  thin  strip  of 
red  muscle  must  be  removed  (above).  Striped  bass  should  be  cut  into 
fairly  thin  pieces  for  cooking  (below). 


When  the  fish  are  congregated  at  the 
dam,  people  will  fish  them  with  jigs, 
using  the  drifting  styrofoam  cup 
method,  or  will  cast  for  them  with 
topwater  lures  such  as  redfins.  A  Road- 
runner  jig  with  a  pearl-colored 
plastic  worm  is  a  popular  set-up  for 
fishing  stripers  down  toward  the  dam, 
whether  you're  fishing  from  a  boat  up 
against  the  buoy  line  or  fishing  from 
the  bank. 

More  and  more  Toledo  Bend  striper 
anglers,  including  Carl,  are  using  live 
bait  for  fishing  near  the  dam.  Large 
golden  shiners  are  most  commonly 
used.  Once  cast  out  from  a  boat  at  the 
buoy  line,  the  live  bait  is  carried  quickly 
by  the  swift  current  down  to  the  dam 
gates  where  the  stripers  are  stacked. 

When  the  fish  get  over  their 
reproductive  interests,  they  move  away 
from  the  dam  and  up  towards  the 
timber,  further  north  in  the  reservoir. 
This  is  usually  in  late  April  and  May 
and  this  is  when  it's  time  to  start 
"strolling"  (a  local  term). 

To  stroll  for  stripers,  you  cast  a  jig 
out  behind  the  boat  as  far  as  possible 
and  then  use  a  troll  motor  to  go  very 
slowly.  You  need  to  use  a  depth 
recorder  to  see  where  the  fish  are  and 
then  be  sure  to  keep  your  lure  about 
five  to  ten  feet  above  the  stripers. 

"You  have  to  be  careful"  warns  Carl. 
"A  lot  of  people  don't  catch  stripers 
because  they  fish  them  too  deep.  A 
striper  is  always  looking  up  when 
he's  looking  for  something  to  eat'.'  Carl 
mimics  their  feeding  action  to 
demonstrate  his  point.  "So  your  lure 
has  to  be  above  the  fish,  not  under 
them'.' 

Toledo  Bend  striped  bass  anglers  will 
continue  to  use  the  strolling  method  as 
long  as  it's  effective,  which  is  sometimes 
all  the  way  into  July. 

When  strolling  doesn't  work,  trolling 
may.  When  trolling,  you  use  a  bigger 
motor  and  a  bigger  lure.  Carl  uses  one 
large  lure  as  a  "carrier"  to  take  the 
lure  to  the  depth  he  desires.  Behind  the^ 
carrier  he  attaches  another  line  with  a 
hook  and  a  twirl  twister.  The  carrier 
lure  can  be  a  hellbender  or  a  cisco  kid 
(Carl's  favorite)  or  other  large, 
deepwater  lure. 
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"Seventy-five  percent  of  the  time  the 
striper  will  hit  the  trailer  not  the 
carrier"  says  Carl.  "Sometimes  they  hit 
the  big  one,  sometimes  two  fish  hit  at 
the  same  time,  one  on  the  big  lure,  one 
on  the  trailer. 

"Even  with  50-pound  test  line 
between  the  two,  if  you  get  a  fish  on 
both  the  carrier  and  the  trailer,  they're 
going  to  break  that  line  and  you're  going 
to  lose  one  of  those  fish'.' 

"When  trolling  with  a  big  lure"  Carl 
explains,  "I  usually  have  two  poles  out. 
Some  people  use  three,  but  I  can  get  into 
enough  trouble  with  two.  If  you  hook 
two  fish  on  both  poles  at  the  same  time, 
it  really  makes  you  busy.  And  it  can 
happen!' 

When  the  Toledo  Bend  waters  get 
their  hottest,  in  late  July  and  August, 
stripers  will  quit  eating  and  thus  become 
very  hard  to  catch.  If  you  do  hook  one, 
it's  likely  to  be  a  poor,  thin  fish. 

For  those  who  just  can't  quit  during 
this  slow  time,  it's  still  possible  to  get 
stripers  by  snagging,  using  jigging 
spoons.  When  the  stripers  are  lying  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  during  the  hot 
water  times,  you  can  go  out  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  hook  your  limit  of  stripers. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  and  the  water 
cool  down,  as  fall  progresses,  the 
stripers  start  eating  again  and  the 
fishing  gets  good.  In  winter,  stripers 
stay  out  in  the  lake  away  from  the  dam 
and  form  large  schools  to  feed.  It's  not 
as  important  to  have  a  depth  recorder 
during  this  time  — the  gulls  and  terns  at 
the  lake  will  lead  you  to  the  striper 
schools.  These  birds  follow  the  schools 
to  pick  up  shad  killed  by  the  stripers. 

"If  you  watch  where  the  birds  hit  the 
water  to  pick  up  shad,  that's  where 
the  schools  of  stripers  are"  says  Carl. 
"So  you  just  get  over  there  and  throw 
out  a  top  runner. 

"That's  usually  in  the  timber  and 
that's  always  interesting.  If  you  hook 
much  of  a  fish  in  that  timber,  you're 
petty  busy'.' 

You  can  follow  the  schools  and  fish 
with  top  runners  till  about  February 
when  they  usually  open  the  gates  at  the 
dam  and  the  fish  get  that  urge  to  spawn 
again.  Then  it's  back  down  to  the  dam 
with  the  styrofoam  cups  or  live  bait. 
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Most  folks  are  attracted  to  striped  bass  fishing  by  the  prospect  of  pulling 
in  a  20-  or  a  30-pounder.  Even  a  15-pound  striper  can  cause  enough 
excitement  to  make  a  day  unforgettable. 


Carl  fishes  Toledo  Bend  almost  daily 
and  has  done  so  for  quite  a  few  years.  He 
has  gained  a  good  understanding  of  the 
striped  bass  there.  Despite  his 
know-how,  he'll  still  tell  you  that 
sometimes  the  fishing  is  great  and 
sometimes  you  won't  catch  a  thing  all 
day.  With  patience,  what  seems  like  a 
lost  day  will  sometimes  turn  out  to  be 
a  winner. 

"One  time  I  was  up  by  Louisiana 
Island  with  some  clients"  relates 
Carl.  "We  had  fished  all  day  and  didn't 
have  a  fish.  It  got  to  be  sundown  and 
we  were  just  about  to  go  in,  when  all 
at  once,  there  they  were.  We  trolled 
back  and  forth  over  a  200-yard  area  and 
with  every  pass  we  hooked  more  fish. 

"We  were  just  catching  them  and 
dropping  them  in  the  boat.  We  had 
people  and  poles  all  over  the  place. 
Everything  was  all  tangled  up.  Finally 
I  said  'enough,  I'm  going  in!  After  all, 
it  was  dark  by  then.  We  had  gotten  nine 
fish  among  us  in  just  20  to  30  minutes 
and  they  weighed  a  total  of  147  pounds. 

"The  boat  looked  like  a  mad  house'1 
Carl  adds  with  a  grin. 

Toledo  Bend  isn't  the  only  striper 
hole  in  the  state.  Both  striped  bass  and 
hybrid  striped  bass  have  been  stocked 
during  the  past  20  years  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in 
lakes  and  rivers  around  the  state, 
including  Lakes  D'Arbonne,  Bistineau, 
and  Claiborne  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  Lake  Bruin  in  Tensas  parish, 
and  the  Pearl,  Mermentau,  Tchefunte, 
and  Calcasieu  Rivers.  The  stocking 
program  has  been  an  effort  to  control 
overcrowded  forage  fish  and  provide 
Louisiana  anglers  with  a  quality  game 
fish  (see  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
January/February  1983,  pp.  22-26). 

In  all  these  locations,  the  limit  on 
striped  bass  and  hybrid  striped  bass  is 
five,  in  any  combination  of  the  two 
(they  are  often  hard  to  tell  apart)  and 
no  more  than  two  of  the  five  can  be 
more  than  30  inches  in  length. 

With  most  other  freshwater  game 
fish,  you  need  to  catch  quite  a  few  just 
to  get  a  decent  meal  for  one  person. 


but  if  you're  lucky  or  skillful  enough 
to  get  your  limit  of  stripers,  you'll  be  able 
to  feed  a  whole  crowd. 

To  enjoy  striped  bass  at  the  table,  you 
must  first  properly  clean  the  fish.  The 
key  thing  about  preparing  stripers  is 
removing  all  the  red  meat  from  the  filets. 
This  is  led  muscle  that  is  characteristic 
of  fish  that  move  a  great  deal,  such  as 
tuna  and  amberjack.  It  is  distasteful 
meat  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
good,  white  meat  before  cooking  or 
freezing. 

Carl  recommends  not  using  an 
electric  knife  to  filet  stripers.  The 
electric  knife  leaves  too  much  of  the 
red  meat  on  the  filet  which  must  then 
be  cut  away.  With  a  regular,  sharp  filet 
knife,  the  filet  can  be  cut  so  that  most 
of  the  red  muscle  remains  attached  to 
the  skin.  Only  one  small  strip  of  red 
meat  need  be  cut  off  the  filet. 

Once  you've  removed  the  white  meat 
filets  and  rinsed  them  off,  they 
should  be  cut  into  thin  pieces  for 
cooking.  The  meat  is  a  firm  texture  and 
performs  extremely  well  in  any  number 
of  recipes.  It  can  be  fried  or  baked, 
smoked,  barbequed  or  boiled  with  crab 
boil  seasonings  just  like  shrimp  or  other 
seafood.  See  some  of  Carl's  favorite 
recipes  in  "Pie's  Potpourri"  on  the  inside 
back  cover  of  this  issue. 

What  more  could  a  Louisiana  fresh- 
water angler  ask  for  than  a  fish  that 
fights  hard,  can  be  caught  year-round, 
is  a  perfect  compliment  to  black  bass 
fishing,  provides  excellent  tablefare, 
and  can  be  over  30  pounds  (Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
biologists  have  seen  40-pounders  in 
Toledo  Bend)? 

A  newcomer  to  striper  fishing  will 
never  forget  the  first  striped  bass  he  or 
she  hooks.  After  black  bass  and  crappie 
fishing,  that  striper  feels  like  a  whale. 
It  did  to  me,  when  I  finally  managed  to 
pull  one  in  that  day  with  Carl.  That 
fish  felt  like  quite  a  sea  monster  and  it 
only  weighed  about  13  pounds.  I  can't 
imagine  what  a  25  or  30  pounder  would 
feel  like ...  so  I  just  have  to  go  back 
for  more. 
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What  follows  is  a  tragic  but 
true  account  of  a  drowning 
on  Lake  St.  Catherine  this 
past  Easter  weekend.  Jack 
Cahill  has  allowed  us  to  re- 
count the  tragedy  that  took 
his  son  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  spur  greater  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of 
boating  safety  regulations, 
and  key  survival  tactics  so 
that  others  will  not  have  to 
know  his  sorrow. 

—  Editor 


As  the  nation  awoke  Easter  Sunday 
morning  to  a  joyous  celebration  of 
release  from  the  grave,  the  watery 
tentacles  of  death  that  had  the  day 
before  gripped  Jack  Cahill's  youngest 
son  Chris  held  fast. 

The  lake  that  had  in  years  past  given 
them  so  much  joy  had  swallowed  up 
young  Chris  only  three  weeks  past  his 
18th  birthday  and  now  men  with  ropes 
and  large  hooks  were  trying  to  coax 
her  into  giving  up  his  body. 

As  Jack  stood  silent  vigil  watching 
strange  men  in  boats  feverishly  comb 
Lake  St.  Catherine's  surface  one  thought 
burned  in  his  mind  — how  could  this 
have  happened. 

Not  to  Chris,  not  after  the  years  he 
had  spent  in  a  boat.  How  could  this 
have  happened  to  the  kid  with  the 
resolve  of  iron  who  had  finished  high 
school  in  December,  a  whole  semester 
early,  and  recently  spent  two  months 
hiking  the  snow  covered  wilds  of  Can- 
ada. Why,  he  could  swim  this  lake  with 
ease.  How? 

Cold  was  the  dominant  sensation  to 
Chris  and  two  of  his  friends  as  they 
stood  and  watched  the  first  rays  of  the 
early  morning  sun  that  signaled  the 
beginning  of  Saturday,  April  2,  glisten 
off  the  wavetops  of  the  wind-whipped 
lake. 
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For  his  friends  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  their  spring  break  from 
high  school,  but  for  him  it  was  just  the 
beginning.  He  stood  at  a  crossroad  in 
his  life;  whether  to  follow  his  two  older 
brothers  to  Southeastern  Louisiana 
University  or  strike  out  on  his  own. 
Lured  by  the  sweet  strains  of  more 
exotic  endeavors,  his  music  presented 
him  an  alternative  pathway. 

A  respite  from  the  wind  had  allowed 
the  lake  to  calm  considerably  as  the 
trio  slipped  the  12-foot  aluminum 
bateau  from  its  moorings  and  floated 
silently  away  from  camp  before  start- 
ing the  small  10-horsepower  engine. 

Donning  of  life  vests  was  automatic 
for  Chris'  two  less  experienced  friends, 
while  sitting  on  a  dual  purpose 
buoyancy  cushion  seemed  to  him  ample 
protection.  The  friends  knew  that  Chris' 
father  would  be  less  than  pleased  to 
know  that  they  were  out  on  the  lake 
on  a  day  like  this. 

Perhaps  as  an  omen  of  worse  things 
yet  to  come,  the  engine  unexpectedly 
sputtered  and  quit  running  as  they  rode 
with  the  waves  toward  some  of  his 
favorite  fishing  and  crabbing  holes.  The 
wind,  having  returned  with  renewed 
vigor,  slowly  pushed  the  now  helpless 
boat  onto  a  small  marsh  island  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

The  folly  of  touring  the  lake  in  bad 
weather  was  now  very  apparent  to 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  folly  of 
leaving  the  safety  of  the  marsh  to  battle 
against  the  wind  and  waves  and  return 
home  wasn't. 

Land  was  in  sight  on  their  way  back 
when  suddenly  a  large  wave  sent  the 
bow  of  the  boat  lurching  skyward.  In 
that  instant  time  froze.  It  was  as  if  they 
were  captured  on  a  section  of  film  from 
which  the  middle  had  been  removed 
and  the  two  ends  joined.  In  one  frame 
they  were  in  the  boat  and  in  the  next 
under  water. 

In  what  was  to  be  Chris'  final  stroke 
of  good  luck,  he  made  it  back  to  the 
surface.  He  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
"sudden  disappearance  syndrome"  in 
which  the  shock  of  rapid  immersion 
into  cold  water  causes  the  victim  not 
clad  in  a  life  vest  to  simply  not  resurface. 
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Clinging  to  the  capsized  boat,  he 
was  consumed  with  anger.  What  fear 
he  had  stemmed  from  what  his  father 
would  say  when  he  discovered  what 
had  happened.  Characteristically,  he 
confidently  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
unused  buoyancy  cushion  from  one  of 
his  life  vest  clad  companions. 


Chris  Cahi 


In  what  was  to  prove  their  best 
decision  of  the  day,  the  trio  rejected 
the  idea  of  swimming  to  shore  and 
decided  instead  to  stay  with  the  boat. 
With  one  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear 
they  began  paddling  toward  the  dis- 
tant, and  as  seen  from  the  water  level, 
mist-shrouded  shoreline. 

The  more  they  kicked  and  paddled, 
the  more  distant  the  land  became  as 
'  the  waves,  wind  and  tide  teamed  to 
overpower  their  efforts. 

As  they  gathered  back  at  the  capsized 
boat  to  discuss  an  alternative  approach, 
Chris  mentioned  hypothermia,  the  silent 
unseen  enemy  that  was  at  that  very 
moment  draining  the  life  from  them. 

His  attitude  was  changing.  Confi- 
dence and  anger  were  being  eroded  by 
exhaustion  and  fear.  It  was  now  a  matter 
of  just  surviving  and  Chris  knew  it 
better  than  any  of  them. 

Plan  two  was  to  right  the  capsized 
boat  and  get  in  it.  Righting  the  boat 


was  easy  enough,  but  keeping  it  right 
side  up  proved  impossible.  The  water- 
filled  boat  was  easy  prey  for  the  pound- 
ing lake.  Each  new  wave  would  flip  it 
over  again. 

Chris  had  two  strikes  against  him 
now.  He  was  the  smallest  and  also  the 
one  having  to  expend  the  most  energy 
to  stay  afloat.  Both  factors  were  working 
against  him  in  his  life  or  death  struggle 
with  hypothermia. 

Plan  three  was  really  no  plan  at  all — it 
was  just  to  hang  on  as  long  as  possible. 
Chris  was  scared  now.  He  told  his  friends 
he  was  too  cold,  too  tired  and  he  was 
not  going  to  make  it.  He  knew  that,  too, 
better  than  they. 

When  he  slipped  from  their  grasps 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  water's 
surface  for  the  final  time,  the  essence 
of  life  that  was  once  Chris  Cahill  had 
long  since  chilled  to  near  extinction.  The 
fight  and  determination  that  so  marked 
his  life  were  literally  drainectfrom  his 
body  by  the  relentlessly  numbing  frigid 
water. 

Shortly  thereafter,  one  of  his 
companions  lapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness. The  remaining  conscious  youth 
heroically  kept  his  companion's  head 
above  water  until  they  drifted  back  to 
the  same  marsh  they  had  left  only  a 
snort  time  before. 

Eventually  they  were  spotted  by  a 
passing  boater  and  rescued. 

That  same  Easter  weekend  three 
young  men  drowned  when  their  small 
boat  capsized  in  high  winds  and  rough 
waters  on  Lake  Verret.  When  their 
bodies  were  recovered,  none  was 
wearing  a  life  jacket. 

What  is  to  be  learned  from  these 
two  events  is  debatable.  Two  lessons 
though  are  obvious.  Of  the  six  persons 
who  went  into  the  water  four  were  not 
clad  in  life  jackets.  All  four  drowned. 
Both  groups  were  in  small  boats  on 
rough  water. 

Unfortunately,  answers  aren't  always 
this  easy.  Jack  Cahill  summed  it  up 
when  talking  about  his  son  Chris.  "He 
may  have  thought  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  but  he  really  didn't.  The 
experience  and  exposure  he  had  just 
didn't  overcome  bad  judgement." 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
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In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Louisianians  who  are  killed  or  injured  in 
boating  accidents  each  year,  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  stepping  up  its 
boating  safety  education  program  and  its 
enforcement  of  boating  safety  regulations. 
Heeding  the  Louisiana  boating  laws  and  safety 
requirements  and  being  fully  prepared  before 
taking  to  the  water  can  make  boating  outings 
the  joy  they  should  be,  not  the  tragedies  they 
could  be. 


"A  boating  accident  is  not  like  an  automobile  accident. 
Most,  95  percent,  of  boating  fatalities  do  not  occur  on 
impact.  On  the  water,  when  the  accident  is  over,  the  hard 
times  have  just  begun."  So  comments  Major  Charlie  Clark, 
Boating  Safety  Officer  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  man  charged  with  reducing  such 
accidents. 
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According  to  Clark,  74  persons  died  in  recreational  boating 
accidents  in  Louisiana  last  year,  making  such  accidents  the 
second  highest  cause  of  accidental  death  for  Louisiana  residents 
up  to  age  44. 

Of  these  74  persons  who  died,  nearly  three  quarters  of 
them  had  personal  flotation  devices  (PFDs)  aboard  the  boat 
but  were  not  wearing  them  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Half 
were  non-swimmers. 

With  six  to  eight  thousand  boats  being  added  monthly  to 
the  already  315,000  registered  boats  in  Louisiana,  boating 
safety  has  reached  paramount  importance.  Compounding 
this  situation  is  the  fact  the  anyone  with  enough  money  can 
buy  a  boat  and  with  no  training  whatsoever  take  to  the 
waterways  with  a  machine  that  can  match  an  automobile  in 
both  horsepower  and  speed. 

To  combat  this  increasing  threat  to  public  safety,  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  increasing  its  emphasis 
on  boating  safety  education  and  vigorously  enforcing  boating 
safety  regulations.  This  increased  emphasis  on  boating  safety 
by  the  department  comes  at  a  time  when  other  agencies  are 
cutting  back. 

Recent  budget  cuts  have  caused  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
eliminate  its  boating  safety  teams  and  turn  the  responsibility 
over  to  the  individual  states.  In  addition,  the  water  patrol 
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section  of  the  Louisiana  State  Police  will  not  be  funded 
after  June  30,  1983,  and  that  enforcement  agency  will  no 
longer  be  engaged  in  boating  safety  work. 

"We  want  to  reach  the  29-year-old  macho  guy  who  has 
lost  some  of  his  endurance  and,  despite  what  he  believes, 
can't  swim  the  300  yards  to  safety  in  an  accident  situation," 
Clark  continued. 

"We  want  to  impress  upon  boat  passengers  that  they  too 
must  be  responsible  for  their  own  safety  — that  they  should 
not  have  blind  trust  in  the  operator. 

"We  want  to  get  the  person  who  puts  the  wife  and  kids 
into  the  boat  and  heads  out  onto  the  water  unequipped  and 
unprepared. 

"We  are  going  to  tell  them  all  that  life  or  death  situations 
can  present  themselves  very  quickly  when  on  the  water." 

According  to  Clark,  the  first  ten  seconds  in  the  water  after 
an  accident  usually  determines  if  you  will  live  or  die.  "Ninety 
percent  of  those  that  drown  do  so  in  the  first  20-60  seconds 
after  entry  into  the  water.  There  just  isn't  time  to  put  on  that 
PFD  you  have  stored  under  the  seat." 

The  department  also  plans  to  stress  other  dangers  of 
prolonged  exposure  to  water,  the  chief  of  these  being 
hypothermia  (loss  of  body  heat).  "After  only  50  minutes  in 
sub  50°  water  a  person's  chances  of  surviving  are  only 
50/50,"  Clark  warned.  "Even  the  expert  swimmer  or  the 
improperly  prepared  person  in  a  PFD  can  fall  prey  to 
hypothermia  in  a  very  short  time." 

Another  important  thrust  of  the  department's  program  is 
aimed  at  the  drinking  boater.  Alcohol  is  involved  in  nearly 
one  third  of  all  boating  accidents. 

"The  guy  who  sheds  his  coat  in  cold  weather  after  a  few 
drinks  because  he  thinks  he  is  hot  is  an  example  of  how 
alcohol  can  dull  your  senses.  Actually  he  is  losing  his  body 
heat  faster  than  the  non-drinker,  but  his  senses  are  being 
fooled.  He  is  not  only  a  danger  to  others,  but  to  himself. 

"Our  approach  is  simple,"  Clark  continued.  "We  are  going 
out  and  telling  everyone  we  can  about  safety  and  then  we  are 
going  to  crack  down  hard,  especially  on  the  use  of  PFDs." 

Unfortunately,  the  wildlife  agent  is  often  looked  upon  as 
something  less  than  a  friend  when  he  approaches  a  boat  to 
make  an  inspection.  The  situation  is  compounded  when  the 
boat  checked  does  not  have  the  proper  safety  equipment 
and/or  registration  aboard  and  a  citation  must  be  issued. 
Resentment  can  very  quickly  turn  to  outright  hostility. 
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When  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enforcement  agents  check 
boaters— for  required  life  jackets,  fire  extinguisher, 
boat  registration— it's  for  safety's  sake. 


Agent  Sandy  Dares  expressed  his  feelings  from  the  agent's 
point  of  view  when  he  said,  "Everyone  always  has  an  excuse. 
I  wonder  if  they  think  we  enjoy  dragging  for  their  bodies 
when  they  go  overboard." 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce  the  need  for  both  citations 
and  dragging  operations,  boating  safety  demonstrations  are 
conducted  on  request  by  the  Deparment  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  To  schedule  a  demonstration  for  your  group  or 
organization  contact  Major  Charlie  Clark,  Boating  Safety 
Officer,  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  RO.  Box 
15570,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70895. 

Detailed  boating  safety  and  registration  regulations  are 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Boaters  are  responsible  for  learning  the  regulations  that 
govern  their  particular  boat  and  the  body  of  water  in  which 
they  plan  to  use  it.  And  they  need  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
their  boating  outing  and  aware  of  some  survival  tactics 
should  an  accident  occur. 

A  safe,  pleasurable  boating  outing  begins  long  before 
slipping  the  boat  off  the  trailer  and  into  the  water. 

Proper  preparation,  both  in  how  to  avoid  protential 
emergency  situations  and  to  cope  with  them  if  they  arise, 
can  literally  spell  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Major  aspects  to  consider  in  planning  an  outing  are: 
Weather  Number  one  on  any  preparation  list  is  the  weather. 
The  forecast  for  the  area  where  the  boating  outing  is  planned 
should  be  checked  the  night  before  and  again  just  prior  to 
launching  the  boat. 

The  National  Weather  Service  offers  marine  forecasts  in 
coastal  areas  and  broadcasts  continuous  marine  weather  on 
the  radio  frequency  162.55  MHz  (VHF/FM). 

If  caught  in  a  squall  on  open  water  it  is  essential  to  avoid 
panic  and  follow  a  few  simple  procedures. 

First,  put  on  a  PFD,  and  then  if  the  boat  still  has  power, 
reduce  speed  and  head  into  the  waves  at  a  slight  angle.  Seat 
any  passengers  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  close  to  the 
centerline  as  possible  and  be  prepared  to  bail  out  water. 

If  the  boat  loses  power  or  is  unable  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  waves,  an  anchor  or  sea  anchor  (which  can  be 
fashioned  from  a  bucket  or  article  of  clothing)  will  keep  the 
bow  headed  into  the  waves  and  prevent  being  swamped 
from  the  side. 

Loading  Overloading  or  improper  loading  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  accidents  in  small  boats.  Most  small 
motorboats  have  a  capacity  plate  which  shows  the  maximum 
safe  load  and  size  engine  recommended  for  that  boat.  Exceeding 
either  creates  unnecessary  hazards. 

Tools,  Spare  Parts  and  Equipment  Although  not  required 
by  law,  the  prudent  boater  will  carry  ample  tools  and  spare 
parts  to  make  minor  repairs.  A  spare  propeller,  sheer  pin 
and  spark  plug  can  remedy  three  of  the  more  common 
engine  maladies. 

Other  items  which  should  be  aboard  are  spare  paddle, 
extra  line,  anchor,  small  tool  kit,  compass,  flashlight,  first 
aid  kit  and  bilge  pump  or  bucket. 
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Operation  Just  as  a  driver  on  a  highway,  a  boater  must 
know  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  nautical  road.  Generally 
speaking,  anything  approaching  from  the  right  has  the 
right-of-way.  Sailboats  and  other  non-powered  craft  generally 
have  the  right-of-way.  Passing  boats  must  not  interfere  with 
the  boat  being  passed.  Remember  a  boater  is  responsible  for 
his  wake. 

Survival  When  a  boating  accident  occurs  the  emphasis 
shifts  from  "what  I  should  have  done"  to  "what  can  I 
do  now." 

Sudden  immersion  into  cold  water  can  cause  shock, 
disorientation,  rapid  uncontrolled  breathing  and  even  cardiac 
arrest.  That  is  known  as  the  sudden  disappearance  syndrome. 
Victims  often  never  resurface  alive.  Wearing  a  PFD  is  the 
only  sure  defense  against  sudden  disappearance  syndrome. 

Air  trapped  in  heavy  clothing  can  provide  considerable 
floatation.  Do  not  thrash  about  or  try  to  remove  clothing  as 
this  will  allow  air  to  escape.  Keep  knees  bent  and  slowly 
paddle  backwards  to  safety. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  prolonged  immersion  in 
water  is  hypothermia  or  loss  of  body  heat.  When  the  body 
core  temperature  reaches  around  90°E  unconsciousness  can 
occur.  Death,  usually  from  heart  failure,  can  occur  at  body 
core  temperatures  as  high  as  80°E 

Since  approximately  50  percent  of  body  heat  is  lost  from 
the  head,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  head  out  of  the  water. 
The  "drownproofing  technique,"  which  requires  putting  the 
head  into  the  water,  will  cause  the  person  to  cool  about  82 
percent  faster  than  remaining  still  with  the  head  out  of 
water.  An  average  individual  using  this  technique  without  a 
PFD  in  50°F  water  has  a  predicted  survival  time  of  only  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Swimming  or  treading  water  will  cool  a  person  35  percent 
faster  than  remaining  still.  Some  good  swimmers  have  been 
able  to  swim  eight  tenths  of  a  mile  in  50°F  water,  while 
others,  less  than  100  yards  before  being  overcome  by 
hypothermia. 

There  are  basically  two  ways  to  combat  hypothermia. 
The  first  and  most  effective  method  is  to  get  as  much  of  the 
body  as  possible  out  of  the  water.  If  the  boat  remains  afloat, 
get  aboard  and  stay  put,  even  if  it  is  capsized. 

The  second  method  applies  to  the  PFD-clad  victim  who 
must  remain  in  the  water.  Either  stay  in  a  vertical  fetal 
position  with  knees  tucked  as  close  as  possible  under  the 
chin  or,  if  several  persons  are  in  the  water,  huddle  close  side 
to  side  in  a  circle.  Both  will  reduce  exposed  body  surface 
area  and  help  preserve  heat. 

Treatment  of  a  hypothermia  victim  is  very  critical.  The 

victim's  body  core  must  be  gradually  warmed  first.  Get  the 

victim  to  warmth  and  shelter  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Remove 

all  wet  clothing  and  apply  warmth  to  the  head,  neck,  sides 

and  groin. 

Never  give  the  victim  anything  to  drink,  especially  not 

alcohol,  and  never  rub  frozen  body  areas. 

Immediate  medical  attention  is  a  necessity  for  all 

hypothermia  victims. 


Parents  can  teach  children  the  importance  of  wearing 
life  preservers  and  following  other  boating  safety 
practices. 


An  approved  life  preserver  (left)  will  keep  an  unconscious 
boating  accident  victim  afloat  with  head  above  water; 
a  buoyant  cushion  (right)  will  only  aid  a  conscious  person. 
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A  part  of  my  past .  .  .  A  part  of  my  future 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Greg  Guirard 


"To  have  an  idea  of  the  dead 
silence,  the  awful  lonesomeness,  the 
dreary  aspect  of  this  region,  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  spot." 

That  observation,  made  by  a  visitor 
to  the  vast  Atchafalaya  Swamp  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  kept 
running  through  my  mind  as  the  last 
glimmers  of  light  receded  slowly  and 
darkness  settled  around  my  tiny  camp- 
site. The  remark  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  wayfaring  city-dweller.  A 
virtual  symphony  of  sounds  surround- 
ed me.  There  were  gentle  splashes  as 
fish  and  mammal  alike  preyed  on  each 
other  in  the  nearby  bayou  and  the 
marshy  shallows  stretching  endlessly 
in  every  direction.  There  were  the 
calls  of  the  nightbirds,  and  I  shivered 
involuntarily  at  the  gutteral  "who,  who, 
whoooaaaaa!"  of  a  nearby  but  unseen 
owl.  Somewhere  in  the  swamp  a  gator 
bellowed  and  there  was  an  unending 
series  of  croaks,  grunts,  whistles  and 
rustles  as  the  creatures  of  the  basin 
went  about  the  business  of  survival. 

"Lonesomeness"  is  surely  a  condition 
of  the  spirit  borne  by  those  numbed  by 
the  whirlwind  pace  of  urban  life  and 
deafened  by  the  racket  of  the  cities. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  place  for 
the  timid  soul  fearful  of  keeping  his 
or  her  own  company  for  a  time,  nor 
for  those  who  see  danger  in  every 
shadow  and  every  unidentifiable  sound. 
This  is  a  place  where  Nature  reigns. 
A  land  where  lone  mortals  are  mere 
visitors  and  not  the  masters  they  fancy 
themselves  to  be. 

The  darkness  also  brought  memories 
of  other  days  and  nights  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya basin.  Days  spent  fishing  the 
endless,  intertwining  waterways  for 
bass,  bream,  sac-a-lait  and  catfish. 
Days  spent  on  the  wooded  edges  of  the 
basin,  armed  with  a  camera  and  trying 
to  capture  a  small  piece  of  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  this  awesome  wilder- 
ness. Cold  days  spent  in  the  muck  of 
the  deep  swamp  watching  ducks  of 
many  kinds  wheel  through  the  leaden 
skies  and  glide  gracefully  among 
the  trees. 


For  the  unprepared,  much  of 
this  sprawling  wilderness 

could  still  aptly  bear 

the  ancient  cartographer's 

legend,  "Beyond  here  there 

be  dragons!" 

Perhaps  the  most  indelible  of  those 
memories  was  a  three  day  duck  hunt 
many  years  ago  with  my  dad  and  his 
constant  companion,  Russel  Bourke. 
We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Alabama,  south  of  Sherburne.  I  recall 
what  then  seemed  to  be  a  limitless 
abundance  of  catfish,  squirrels,  and 
ducks  so  plentiful  the  sport  was  to 
shoot  only  the  "greenheads,"  or  mal- 
lard drakes. 

To  a  boy  of  sixteen,  raised  to  love 
and  respect  the  outdoors,  it  was  an 
adventure  without  equal  and  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Oh,  there  were 
many  other  excursions  to  other 
swamps  and  woodlands,  but  nowhere 
else  is  the  grandeur  of  primitive  na- 
ture so  encompassing. 


The  interior  of  the  great  Atchafalaya 
basin  remains  the  same  natural  wonder- 
land I  knew  as  a  boy.  Access  has  been 
greatly  improved,  making  much  of  the 
vast  swamp  convenient  to  anyone  with 
a  boat.  However,  those  with  unreliable 
equipment,  faint  hearts  or  a  poor  sense 
of  direction  are  well  advised  not  to 
venture  far  from  easily  recognizable 
landmarks.  For  the  unprepared,  much 
of  this  sprawling  wilderness  could  still 
aptly  bear  the  ancient  cartographer's 
legend,  "Beyond  here  there  be  dragons!" 

On  this  cool  and  pleasant  night,  as 
darkness  swept  about  my  tent  and  the 
never-ending  swamp  sounds  crowded 
in,  I  was  once  again  totally  fascinated 
by  this  teeming  expanse  of  nature.  No- 
where else  in  Louisiana,  nor  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  can  one  enjoy  a  primal 
swamp  of  such  magnitude.  What  a  trag- 
edy it  would  be  if  this  natural  wonder 
were  lost  to  future  generations.  ..this 
precious  link  with  much  of  this  nation's 
past  and,  indeed,  the  cradle  of  much  of 
Louisiana's  rich  and  colorful  heritage. 

The  vast  physical  expanse  of  the 
Atchafalaya  basin  is,  in  itself,  enough 
to  stagger  my  imagination.  Most  folks, 
even  those  familiar  with  its  depths, 
tend  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  their 
favorite  fishing  hole,  hunting  ground 
or  camping  area.  It's  a  lot  simpler  that 
way.  When  I  think  in  terms  of  half  a 
million  acres  of  unfettered  wilderness 
it  boggles  my  mind. 

Actually,  the  500,000-plus  acres  of 
the  present  day  basin  is  a  nostalgic 
reminder  of  a  20-million-acre  bottom- 
land area  that  once  stretched  from 
Illinois  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That 
giant  swamp/forest  was  nurtured  by 
the  runoff  of  half  a  continent  and  its 
lush  undergrowth  and  myriad  water- 
ways provided  cover  and  food  for  a 
cornucopia  of  fish  and  game. 

In  the  constantly  changing,  yet  un- 
changed, depths  of  the  swamp  it  is  easy 
for  the  mind  to  recreate  highlights  of 
the  rich  history  of  the  basin.  One  can 
almost  see  the  small  bands  of  Chiti- 
macha  Indians  moving  silently  through 
the  tangled  undergrowth.  A  similar 
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lone  mortals  are  mere  visitors  and  not  the  masters 
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One  can  almost  see  the  small  bands  of  Chitimacha  Indians 
moving  silently  through  the  tangled  undergrowth. 
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band  allegedly  murdered  a  French  mis- 
sionary in  the  early  1700s,  sparking 
a  disastrous  war  with  the  French  that 
devastated  the  Indian  population.  The 
survivors  of  this  proud  and  once  popu- 
lous tribe  are  today  living  on  a  small 
reservation  near  Charenton  on  the 
western  edge  of  their  homeland. 

One  can  visualize  the  grand  planta- 
tions and  stately  homes  that  grew  up 
on  the  banks  of  Bayou  Teche  and  other 
waterways  on  the  edges  of  the  basin, 
and  the  simple  cypress  shingle  homes 
of  the  original  Acadians  as  they  moved 
ever  deeper  into  the  wilds. 

It's  no  great  task  to  imagine  the  exo- 
dus of  the  planters  and  farmers,  the 
sugar  mill  operators,  and  even  the 
hardy  Acadians  after  the  massive  log 
rafts  were  cleared  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  in  the 
1860s  and  the  floods  began  to  increase 
in  severity  each  spring,  destroying 
crops  and  inundating  homes  and 
property. 

One  can  almost  feei  the  havoc 
created  as  the  Atchafalaya,  freed  of 
the  buffering  effect  of  the  log  jams, 


Somewhere  in  the  swamp  a 

gator  bellowed  and  there 

was  an  unending  series  of 

croaks,  grunts,  and  whistles 

as  the  creatures  of  the 

basin  went  about  the  business 

of  survival. 


rapidly  grew  larger  and  deeper  and 
robbed  the  Mississippi  River  of  more 
and  more  of  its  flow.  Finally  it 
threatened  to  capture  the  great  river 
and  change  its  course,  an  event  blocked, 
perhaps  only  for  a  time,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Old  River  Control 
Structure  early  in  the  current  century. 

Then  there  were  the  brigands  and  out- 
laws, particularly  following  the  Civil 
War  when  draft  dodgers  and  renegades 
sought  refuge  in  the  isolation  of  the 
deep  basin.  Several  communities  on 
the  fringes  of  the  swamp,  frequented 
by  the  hardcases,  acquired  reputations 
as  "tough  towns"  that  persist  today. 

And  finally,  there  were  the  original 
"swampers!'  They  were  hardy  lumber- 
jacks who  invaded  the  basin  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1800s.  They  came 
from  Louisiana  and  from  the  massive 
forests  of  the  Northwest  and  the  North- 
east, and  literally  laid  waste  mile  upon 
mile  of  towering  virgin  cypress.  Even 
today,  massive  stumps  stand  rotting 
and  weathered  in  the  dense  second 
growth. 
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This  is  a  big  land,  stretching  from 
U.S.  190  at  Krotz  Springs  to  Morgan 
City  and  the  Wax  Lake  Outlet  and  on 
into  the  fertile  coastal  marshes  beyond. 
From  the  magnificent  hardwood  forests 
in  the  northern  reaches,  to  the  verdant 
coastal  delta  bordering  the  gulf,  the 
Atchafalaya  basin  encompasses  a 
wider  variety  of  natural  environments 
than  any  other  wilderness  area  re- 
maining in  the  United  States. 

Yes,  it  is  changing.  Slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  the  annual  flooding  that 
is  the  very  lifeblood  of  any  swamp  is 
filling  in  the  basin's  shallow  lakes  and 
waterways  with  sediment.  It's  simply 
the  natural  scheme  of  things.  If  the 
heavy  hand  of  man's  attempt  at  "im- 
provement" is  stayed,  however,  it  will 
remain  as  it  is  for  a  long,  long  time 
to  come. 

Yet  for  all  the  changes,  the  interior 
of  the  basin  is  still  much  as  it  was 
when  the  Chitimacha  made  it  their 
home.  The  night  sounds  die  away 
shortly  before  sunrise  and  a  gentle, 
peaceful  calm  envelops  the  swamp.  The 
sun  never  bursts  into  view  here.  The 
light  comes  gradually  through  the  early 


morning  mist,  gliding  through  the 
leaves  and  moss  and  dancing  across 
the  water.  With  it  comes  a  totally  new 
array  of  sights  and  sounds  as  the  birds 
and  mammals  and  reptiles  continue  the 
endless  foraging  that  is  their  life.  The 
small,  dainty  tracks  of  a  raccoon  re- 
mind me  that  I  was  not  alone  during 


the  night,  and  the  insistent  tugging  on 
a  nearby  dropline  promises  another 
memorable  basin  breakfast. 

The  basin  offers  varied  surprises  for 
the  watchful,  particularly  during  the 
early  morning  hours.  It  may  be  the 
whitetail  doe  venturing  hesitantly  to 
the  water's  edge,  only  to  vanish  into 
the  brush  as  she  senses  something  amiss. 
Or  the  southern  bald  eagle  slicing 
majestically  through  the  sky.  There 
are  alligators  crawling  clumsily  onto 
logs  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  and  the 
slurping  splashes  of  black  bass  sur- 
prising unwary  insects  and  smaller 
fishes. 

On  this  particular  trip  I  am  armed 
with  a  camera  and  anything  that  catches 
my  fancy  is  fair  game.  There  are  no 
bag  limits,  no  creel  limits  and  no  size 
restrictions  or  license  requirements. 

But  I  know  there  will  be  other  days 
and  other  trips  like  this  one.  That  big 
bass  chasing  minnows  near  the  camp 
would  put  up  a  real  battle.  In  the  fall 
that  graceful  doe  just  may  trade  places 
with  a  fine  buck,  even  more  crafty 
and  alert.  If  not,  there  will  be  ducks 
in  abundance  if  I'm  willing  to  endure  a 
little  discomfort,  and  farther  south  it 
just  may  be  possible  to  get  within  range 
of  a  fine  blue  or  snow  goose. 

On  still  other  days  there  will  be 
bream,  sac-a-lait,  and  catfish.  There 
will  be  fat  blue  crabs  and  crawfish  and 
squirrels  and  rabbits  a'plenty. 

Armed  with  binoculars  and  camera, 
there  is  a  never-ending,  ever-changing 
array  of  opportunities  regardless  of 
the  season  or  the  weather. 

Oh,  yes,  there  will  be  other  days.  I 
have  been  to  the  great  Atchafalaya 
basin.  It's  a  part  of  my  past,  and  a 
part  of  my  future. 


Editor's  Note  —  Greg  Guirard  is  a  graduate 
of  LSU  with  a  master's  degree  in  English 
and  American  Literature.  He  is  tri-lingual, 
has  spent  several  years  working  abroad, 
and  has  13  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Through  it  all,  memories  of  his  boyhood 
in  the  Atchafalaya  basin  tugged  at  him 
and  have  now  brought  him  back  to  live 
on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  pursue, 
full-time,  his  photography.  An  extensive 
collection  of  Greg  Guirard's  work, 
"Seasons  of  Light  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin','  is  expected  to  be  published  later 
this  year. 
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Going  Mudbuggin 


By  Wade  Byrd 

Children  get  as  much 
enjoyment  from  catching 
crawfish  as  they  do  from 
eating  them.  Hank  Rim- 
mer's  crawfish  farm  near 
Morganza  is  a  great  place 
for  the  whole  family  to 
get  in  on  the  action. 
Bagging  your  own  mud- 
bugs  makes  them  all  the 
more  enjoyable  back  at 
the  boil. 
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Photography  by  Darell  Brown 

A  carload  of  anxious  fidgety  children 
is  bad  enough  without  anything  else  to 
worry  about.  Sure  of  success  in  our 
annual  spring  expedition  in  search  of 
the  wily  Louisiana  mudbug,  I  had 
turned  my  attention  to  a  more 
serious  matter. 

I  was  confident  we  would  catch  more 
than  enough  to  feed  the  whole  family 
(in-laws  and  all)  and  it  was  exactly  this 
mental  picture  of  mounds  of  spicy 
steaming  crawfish  that  fueled  my 
concern.  What  was  I  going  to  do  with  all 
those  crawfish  shells? 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  sparks  anger 
deep  within  my  soul  it  is  piles  of  rancid 
crawfish  shells  spewed  forth  over  the 
country  side.  I  wondered  if  it  was  some 
primitive  urge,  perhaps  induced  by  the 
crawfish  meat  itself,  that  caused 
otherwise  decent  folk  to  spread  their 
foul  smelling  refuse  along  the 
highways,  rivers,  bridges  and  on  other 
people's  property. 

In  an  effort  to  muffle  the  ever- 
increasing  roar  coming  from  the  back 
seat,  I  started  a  game  of  naming  places 
where  one  should  not  throw  old 
crawfish  shells.  Some  of  the  more 
notable  answers  I  received  were:  the 
back  seat  of  a  police  car,  your  nosy 
neighbor's  backyard,  the  trunk  of  your 
vacationing  friend's  brand  new  auto- 
mobile, and  the  garbage  disposal. 

The  Morganza  city  limits  sign 
signaled  the  game's  end.  Our 
destination,  Hank  Rimmer's  crawfish 
farm,  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  town  on  the  East  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Protection  Levee. 

Hank,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southwest  Louisiana  with  a  degree  in 
farm  operation,  converted  his  240-acre 
rice  farm  into  a  crawfish  operation  a 
few  years  back  and  it  has  since  acquired 
the  reputation  as  the  place  to  go  to  make 
an  easy  catch. 
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In  addition  to  harvesting  the  crawfish 
himself,  Hank  allows  the  public  to  catch 
their  own  for  a  price  less  than  half  retail 
value.  The  prospect  of  inexpensive 
crawfish,  the  near  certainty  of  a  good 
catch,  and  the  easy  access  for  children 
to  good  crawfishing  (made  possible  by 
the  farm's  levee  system)  make  his  pond 
a  good  place  to  go  for  a  day  of  fun  in  the 
sun.  Children  get  as  much  enjoyment 
from  the  sport  of  catching  crawfish  as 
they  do  from  eating  them. 

The  burly  smiling  figure  who 
greeted  us,  dressed  appropriately  in  a 
shirt  with  "Louisiana  Crawfish"  printed 
across  it,  had  to  be  Hank.  It  was.  "Bring 
along  a  couple  of  nets  and  I'll  show  you 
where  they're  biting,"  he  grinned. 

A  small  canal  funneled  a  slow  but 
steady  supply  of  fresh  water  into  the 
larger  open  pond  area.  "Try  right  here," 
he  said,  pointing  to  where  the  canal 
emptied  into  the  larger  body  of  water. 
Anxious  hands  complied  immediately. 
A  few  minutes  wait  produced  a  net  full 
of  medium-sized  crawfish,  mostly  of  the 
red  swamp  variety. 

"Crawfish  move  in  schools  like 
anything  else,"  Hank  told  us.  "You 
should  always  use  two  or  three  nets  to 
find  them  before  setting  out  all  your 
nets.  A  lot  of  people  think  crawfish  are 
everywhere  and  waste  a  lot  of  time 
setting  out  nets  where  there  are  none. 
Always  look  for  vegetation  or,  in  a  time 


of  possible  oxygen  shortage,  a  supply  of 
fresh  water." 

The  remainder  of  our  eleven  deep 
water  crawfish  nets  were  quickly  baited 
with  beef  melt  and  strung  out  alongside 
the  test  nets.  While  set  nets  possibly 
have  some  advantages  in  shallow  water, 
deep  water  crawfish  nets  perform  well 
in  both  deep  and  shallow  water  and  are 
also  excellent  for  catching  crabs.  A 
small  piece  of  styrofoam  or  other 
floating  material  tied  to  the  string  will 
keep  the  catch  string  up  off  the  net  and 
prevent  scaring  the  crawfish  off  before 
the  sides  can  be  raised. 

Over  the  years  Hank  has  developed 
his  own  somewhat  unique  brand  of 
farming  operation  and  crawfish  lore. 
"Crawfish  are  one  of  the  most  prolific 
animals  on  earth,"  he  mused  aloud. 
"They  have  to  be.  They  probably  have 
more  predators  than  anything  else." 
When  you  think  about  it,  he's  right. 
Everything  does  eat  crawfish. 

"The  funniest  are  the  seagulls,"  he 
continued,  after  a  short  pause  to  allow 
time  for  his  previous  statement  to  sink 
in  and  reach  its  full  impact.  "They  don't 
catch  them,  they  steal  them  from  the 
poule  d'eau.  They'll  circle  and  let  the 
poule  d'eau  do  all  the  work  and  then 
swoop  in  and  take  it  away.  I've  stood 
and  watched  it  for  hours,"  he  chuckled. 

A  dark  spot  moving  slowly  through 
the  shallow  water  nearby  caught  my 


attention.  A  mother  yellow  catfish  was 
brooding  her  young,  swimming  slowly 
around  them  fending  off  an  occasional 
crawfish  and  a  small  water  snake  that 
was  swimming  close  by.  As  she  swam 
her  tail  stirred  up  the  mud  providing 
cover  for  her  defenseless  brood. 

Hank  drains  his  farm  in  the  middle  of 
June  and  lets  it  sit  dry  until  late  August 
or  early  September.  According  to  him, 
shallow  flooding  of  the  pond  in  late 
summer  while  the  ground  is  still  warm 
allows  the  young  crawfish  added  time 
to  grow  before  cold  weather  hits. 
Harvestable  crawfish  before  Christmas 
testify  to  the  success  of  his  method. 

Crawfish  eating  habits  are  of 
particular  interest  to  him.  "What  do 
you  think  crawfish  like  best  to  eat?"  he 
queried  in  a  baiting  manner  as  one  does 
when  asking  a  joke.  "Worms,"  he 
answered  himself  without  awaiting 
a  reply. 

"Most  people  think  it's  bloody  meat, 
but  I've  conducted  my  own  research 
and  I  can  tell  you  it's  worms.  People 
think  that  crawfish  just  burrow  straight 
into  the  ground  and  stay  put,  but  that's 
not  true.  They  move  all  around.  These 
levees  are  laced  with  interconnecting 
crawfish  tunnels,"  he  continued, 
motioning  with  his  hands  for  added 
emphasis.  "During  this  time  worms  are 
probably  their  major  diet  and  it  makes 
sense  that  they  would  prefer  them." 
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The  discussion  of  tunnel-laced  levees 
caused  him  to  offer  two  suggestions  for 
potential  crawfish  farmers.  "Build  big 
levees  and  be  sure  you  know  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  before  you  go  into  it. 
The  expense  can  be  deceiving.  It  doesn't 
appear  that  it  would  be  too  great,  but  it 
can  mount  up  fast,  especially  if  you  have 
to  buy  the  land,  do  a  lot  of  dirt  moving 
and/or  pump  a  lot  of  water." 

Despite  the  expense,  he  sees  the  future 
for  crawfish  farming  as  anything  but 
bleak.  "Crawfish  are  going  out  of  state 
like  never  before,"  he  beamed,  and  it  is 
just  this  marketplace  explosion  that  he 
sees  as  not  only  providing  an  outlet  for 
more  crawfish  but  also  stabilizing  prices 
during  banner  years. 

He  also  had  a  tip  for  basin 
crawfishers.  "You  don't  need  to  waste  a 
trip  over  to  see  if  they  are  biting,  just 
watch  the  Mississippi  River.  When  the 
river  falls,  the  basin  is  not  far  behind, 
and  when  the  water  starts  falling  in  the 
basin,  oxygen  problems  can  develop 
and  you  can  forget  catching  crawfish." 

Five  kids,  eleven  nets,  eight  pounds  of 
beef  melt,  one  bucket,  the  three  hours  of 
frolicking  in  the  mud  produced  a  little 
more  than  eighty  pounds  of  crawfish. 
The  capture  was  over,  but  the  fun  had 
just  begun.  The  traditional  Louisiana 
rite  of  spring,  the  crawfish  boil,  had 
only  to  wait  the  removal  of  a  liberal 
coating  of  good  ol'  Atchafalaya  mud. 


Wet  burlap  was  placed  over  the 
crawfish  to  keep  them  fresh  during  the 
trip  home.  Properly  cooled  and  kept 
moist,  crawfish  will  remain  alive  for  up 
to  five  days. 

A  thorough  washing  is  essential.  It 
doesn't  take  much  mud  to  ruin  the 
flavor  of  otherwise  good  crawfish.  Salt 
water  purging  will  keep  the  boil  water 
even  cleaner. 

Some  sausage  or  a  pack  or  two  of 
weiners  boiled  for  ten  minutes  before 
the  crawfish  are  put  in  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  holding  off  hunger  pains 
while  the  crawfish  are  soaking  and 
allowing  time  for  the  seasonings  to 
thoroughly  dissolve  in  the  boiling 
water. 

While  the  choice  and  extent  of 
seasoning  varies  widely,  the  optimum 
boiling  time  is  crucial  for  ease  of  peeling 
and  proper  meat  texture.  When  the 
water  reaches  a  rolling  boil,  add  the 
crawfish.  Bring  the  water  back  to  a 
rolling  boil,  cover  the  pot  and  time  them 
for  eight  minutes. 

After  the  boiling  period,  turn  off  the 
fire,  remove  the  lid  and  let  the  crawfish 
sit  for  25-30  minutes  depending  on  the 
amount  of  seasoning  desired.  Removing 
the  lid  is  essential  to  allow  the  crawfish 
to  begin  cooling  and  prevent  over- 
cooking. Periodically  lifting  the 
crawfish  from  the  water,  letting  them 
cool  for  a  minute  and  then  putting 


them  back  will  also  help  them  soak  up 
the  seasonings. 

Corn,  potatoes  and  onions  boiled 
along  with  the  crawfish  are  much  easier 
to  handle  if  placed  into  boiling  sacks 
rather  than  allowed  to  float  freely 
among  the  crawfish.  Boiling  and 
soaking  times  may  be  different  for 
them,  and  the  sacks  will  allow  control 
over  both. 

Crawfish  eating  is  an  art  form  in 
itself.  There  are  basically  three  types  of 
crawfish  eaters,  the  amateur,  the 
intermediate  and  the  pro.  The  amateur 
carefully  breaks  and  removes  each 
section  from  the  tail  individually.  The 
intermediate  removes  only  the  first  one 
or  two  sections  and  then  uses  pressure 
with  his  thumb  to  help  remove  the  meat 
from  the  remaining  tail  sections.  Those 
persons  who  remove  the  intestinal  canal 
before  eating  the  tail  meat  are  included  in 
these  two  groups.  The  pro  on  the  other 
hand  rips  the  tail  off  and  grasping  the 
exposed  meat  with  the  front  teeth  uses 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  to  force  the 
meat  out.  Never  split  the  cost  of  a 
platter  of  crawfish  with  anyone  in  the 
last  category. 

Now  I  had  come  full  circle  back  to  the 
problem  that  plagued  me  initially  — the 
shells.  This  time  I  had  a  simple 
solution.  I  boiled  the  crawfish  at  my 
brother-in-law's  house. 
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Memorable 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

With  proper  planning  and  forethought, 
camping  can  offer  rich  rewards:  shared 
experiences,  strengthened  relationships, 
closeness  to  nature,  invaluable 
memories.  Without  such  preparation,  a 
would-be  enjoyable  outdoor  adventure 
can  easily  become  unpleasant,  miserable, 
or  even  dangerous. 

A  light  rain  was  drumming  softly  on  our  tent  as  my  daughters 
began  what  I  can  only  describe  as  their  ritual  of  waking  up. 
They  never  hurry  from  the  comfort  of  sleep  to  the  adventure 
of  a  new  day.  They  toss  restlessly,  awaken,  doze  off  again 
and  then  repeat  the  process  a  time  or  two.  Finally,  the  youngest 
sat  up,  rubbed  her  eyes  and  announced  to  the  world  at  large, 
"It's  raining!" 

This  was  not  supposed  to  happen.  The  weather  forecast 
had  not  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  rain.  We  had  come  prepared 
for  a  couple  of  days  of  warm,  sunny  weather. 

Instead  of  shorts  and  t-shirts,  each  of  the  girls  pulled  on  long 
pants,  a  long  sleeved  shirt,  and  a  water  repellent  nylon  jacket. 
Old  dad  drew  the  honors  of  adapting  the  campsite  to  the 
new  conditions. 

Donning  a  lightweight  poncho,  I  slipped  out  of  the  tent  and 
walked  quickly  to  our  "supply  depot."  All  of  our  camping  gear 
had  been  neatly  arranged  on  a  slightly  elevated  spot  of  ground 
and  covered  with  a  light  nylon  utility  cover.  With  the  aid  of 
a  length  of  cord  and  a  couple  of  nearby  saplings  I  quickly 
raised  the  cover  to  form  a  sloping  awning  over  our  supplies. 
Rearranging  a  few  items,  I  set  up  the  camp  stove  and  cleared 
enough  room  for  us  to  stay  out  of  the  rain  without  being 
confined  to  the  tent.  After  breakfast  we  would  put  on  our 
rain  gear  and  enjoy  an  adventurous  hike  in  the  rain. 

What  could  easily  have  been  an  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable 
interruption  of  our  fun  had  become  just  another  face  of  the 
outdoors,  there  for  us  to  enjoy  and  explore. 

Once  the  province  of  hardy,  dyed-in-the-wool  outdoor 
lovers,  camping  has  enjoyed  a  tremendous  increase  in  popularity 
recently.  Some  see  this  as  a  faddish  offshoot  of  the  widely 
popular  "environmentalist"  movement,  while  others  see 
camping  as  an  attempt  to  escape  the  complexity  and  frustration 
of  modern  life.  Lastly  of  course,  there  remains  the  hard  core 
of  campers  who,  it  might  be  said,  "were  country  when  country 
wasn't  cool."  They  camp  simply  because  they  truly  enjoy  the 
outdoors  and  find  endless  adventure  in  the  closeness  of  nature. 

Camping  is  also  one  of  the  few  true  family  activities  available 
to  most  of  us  without  benefit  of  a  hefty  bank  account  or  private 
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wealth.  It  provides  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  family 
togetherness  away  from  the  interruptions  of  telephones, 
doorbells  and  timetables.  It  offers  a  perfect  setting  for  sharing 
experiences,  strengthening  relationships,  exploring  feelings  and 
emotions,  and  building  invaluable  memories. 

Like  any  other  activity,  however,  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
camping  expedition  rests  solidly  upon  planning  and  preparation. 
The  same  basic  rules  apply  equally  to  an  overnight  outing  or  a 
two-week  excursion.  Of  course,  plugging  in  a  motor  home 
at  a  formal  "campground"  complete  with  shopping  center, 
heated  pool  and  organized  activity  schedules  alters  the  rules 
somewhat,  but  a  basic  understanding  of  the  concepts  can 
enhance  even  this  popular  practice  of  "roughing  it  in  luxury." 

Planning  and  preparation  are  the  essentials  that  make  the 
difference  between  memorable  and  miserable  in  camping.  It  all 
begins  with  the  realization  that,  in  the  wilderness,  you  either 
have  what  you  need  or  you  do  without.  There  is  no  drugstore 
or  Grab-and-Run  just  around  the  corner,  medical  assistance 
may  well  be  hours  away  at  best,  and  unreliable  equipment 
will  surely  break  and  cannot  be  replaced  at  your  handy 
sporting  goods  store.  You  will  be  on  your  own  out  there  and 
whether  you  love  it  or  loathe  it  will  ultimately  depend  on 
your  preparedness  before  you  enter  the  woods.  Naturally, 
being  properly  prepared  is  even  more  important  if  you  have 
children  or  others  in  your  party  who  are  dependent  on  you. 


If  all  this  sounds  like  an  argument  against  camping,  rest 
assured  that  it  is  not.  Sound  planning  and  preparation  will 
not  only  reduce  risks  to  an  absolute  minimum,  but  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  one  involved  to  participate  and 
sharpen  skills. 

My  young  daughters  relish  every  opportunity  for  camping 
and  are  rapidly  becoming  quite  proficient  and  self-reliant  for 
their  ages.  (I'd  be  glad  to  show  you  their  pictures,  if  you  have 
a  moment.)  At  the  onset  of  each  outing  we  play  a  simple  game 
of  "what  if."  What  if  something  happens  to  our  tent?  What  if 
the  little  campstove  fails  to  work?  What  if  we  lose  our  drinking 
water?  What  if  Daddy  should  get  hurt?  What  if  one  of  us  gets 
separated  from  the  others? 

This  little  game  not  only  affords  a  chance  for  everyone  to 
participate,  it  also  assures  that  everyone  understands  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  situation.  It  prompts 
us  to  practice  necessary  skills  and  it  reminds  us  to  check  and 
recheck  our  equipment  and  supplies  to  avoid  the  little  omission 
that  becomes  a  problem  at  the  campsite. 

A  case  in  point  involved  two  doctors  and  their  wives,  one  of 
whom  was  a  nurse,  on  a  two  day  camping  and  fishing  trip  on 
a  small  island  in  the  Gulf.  They  chartered  a  seaplane  to  fly 
them  off  Sunday  evening.  Luckily,  the  pilot  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  check  on  the  party  on  his  return  from  another 
flight  Saturday.  One  of  the  men  had  stepped  on  a  stingray 
and  received  a  nasty  wound  in  his  calf.  Unbelievably,  the 
entire  party,  including  two  doctors  and  a  nurse,  had  not  so 
much  as  a  Band-Aid  among  them. 

Equally  as  important,  and  further  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
planning  and  preparation,  they  were  applying  cold  compresses 
to  the  wound.  That  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  correct  treatment 
for  a  stingray  wound. 


Once  a  well-drained,  level  tent  site  is  chosen  (left),  the  tent  can  be  erected  quickly  and  easily  if  everyone 
does  their  part  (center).  Adjusting  tie  downs  is  the  last  step  (right). 
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Bedding  is  a  matter  of  personal 
preference  but  should  be  chosen  carefully 
to  avoid  unnecessary  bulk  and  weight 
(top).  Campfires  and  camp  stoves  must 
be  kept  well  away  from  the  tent  and  other 
supplies. 


One  of  the  most  dependable  ways  to  avoid  forgetting  essentials 
such  as  a  first  aid  kit  is  to  prepare  a  standard  list  of  equipment 
and  supplies  necessary  for  your  type  of  camping  and  terrain. 
That  basic  list  can  then  be  altered  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  trip  while  insuring  against  overlooking  important 
items.  As  our  "Tale  of  Two  Doctors"  demonstrates,  we  must 
also  give  some  thought  to  unique  circumstances,  conditions 
or  hazards  of  a  particular  area  and  make  sure  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  them  properly. 

A  reliable  basic  list  should  address  four  subjects:  clothing, 
shelter,  food  and  necessary  gear. 

Clothing  The  choice  of  clothing  for  any  trip  will  be  dictated 
primarily  by  the  season,  predicted  weather,  and  anticipated 
activity.  Misery  is  a  day  spent  fighting  mosquitoes  as  big 
as  bumblebees  while  wearing  a  t-shirt  and  shorts.  Cotton  is 
by  far  the  best  choice  in  clothing  for  outdoor  wear,  and  multiple 
layers  of  light  or  medium  weight  garments  are  much  more 
versatile  in  changing  temperature  and  humidity  conditions. 
You  can  peel  off  a  layer  when  necessary  without  having  to  trip 
along  in  your  underwear.  Long  sleeves  can  be  rolled  up  in  warm 
weather,  but  short  sleeves  cannot  be  stretched  to  protect  against 
insects  or  evening  coolness.  You  will  also  find  loose  clothing 
much  more  comfortable  for  extended  wear.  Don't  worry,  the 
creatures  of  the  wild  are  not  at  all  style  conscious. 

Never  venture  afield  overnight  without  at  least  one  change 
of  clothes  and  extra  socks.  A  little  care  and  forethought  here 
will  allow  you  to  take  what  you  need  without  unnecessary 
bulk  and  weight. 

Proper  footwear  is  the  most  neglected  of  all  personal  outdoor 
equipment,  and  yet  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  a  successful  camping 
or  hiking  trip.  Despite  the  popularity  of  sneakers,  they  are  not 
the  best  choice  for  field  wear.  They  simply  do  not  provide 
proper  support  for  your  feet  and  ankles,  particularly  if  your 
feet  are  going  to  be  your  primary  or  only  means  of  transport. 
A  decent  pair  of  well-fitting  high-top  shoes  or  boots  is  the  way 
to  go.  Well-fitting  means  snug  but  not  tight  when  worn  over 
two  pair  of  cotton  socks,  a  heavy  outer  sock  over  a  light  inner 
sock.  My  personal  preference  in  Louisiana's  climate  is  army 
surplus  tropical  or  "jungle"  boots.  They  are  sturdy,  well-ventilated, 
fast-drying  and  have  a  deeply  cleated  sole  for  positive  footing. 

We  should  mention  right  here,  however,  that  army  surplus 
equipment  is  no  longer  the  cheapest,  nor  necessarily  the  best, 
way  to  go.  The  better  stuff  is  now  competitively  priced  with 
civilian  equipment  so  it  pays  to  shop  carefully. 
Shelter  This  is  one  area  where  army  surplus  is  definitely  not 
the  way  to  go  unless  you'll  be  doing  all  your  camping  with  a 
band  of  porters  to  set  up  camp  for  you.  Modern  tents  are 
very  light  (including  supports),  quite  durable  and  moderately 
priced.  My  nylon  tent  sleeps  three,  packs  into  a  tidy  bundle 
a  foot  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter  and  actually  weighs 
less  than  one  half  of  an  army  surplus  pup  tent.  When  buying 
a  tent,  consider  the  number  in  your  party  and  expected  (or 
unexpected)  weather  conditions.  Remember  that  a  tent  is 
meant  for  sleeping  and  shelter  from  nasty  weather  only,  so 
don't  buy  one  larger  than  you  need.  Ponchos,  utility  covers, 
or  light  plastic  sheeting  can  be  used  to  protect  equipment 
and  supplies  and  can  easily  be  made  into  canopy  shelters 
when  needed. 
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Your  supplies,  particularly  foods,  should  never  be  stored 
in  your  tent.  Doing  that  is  flirting  with  unwelcome  visitors 
ranging  from  insects  and  ants  to  larger  critters,  some  of  which 
can  play  havoc  with  your  tent  or  even  your  tender  body. 

When  it  comes  to  bedding,  many  campers  prefer  to  sleep 
in  their  clothing  and  some  use  only  a  blanket  for  cover.  My 
own  preference  here  is  for  a  lightweight  sleeping  bag  such  as 
the  army  surplus  "mummy"  bag.  A  heavier,  insulated  bag 
is  certainly  worth  the  added  bulk  and  weight  in  cold  weather. 
A  ground  pad  is  also  valuable,  particularly  if  the  nights  tend 
to  be  chilly.  A  tremendous  amount  of  body  heat  is  lost  into 
the  ground  when  a  sleeping  bag  is  in  direct  contact  with  Mother 
Earth.  Air  mattresses  are  popular,  but  I  prefer  closed  cell 
foam  pads.  They  don't  leak  and  go  flat,  they  provide  superior 
insulation  from  ground  chill  and  they  weigh  less  than  an 
air  mattress. 

Food  Rule  One  is  to  take  your  food  with  you.  I  recall  one 
camping-fishing  trip  with  my  dad  years  ago  when  we  were 
totally  confident  of  catching  all  the  catfish  we  could  eat. 
You  guessed  it.  We  lived  on  fried  potatoes  and  coffee  for 
three  days. 

The  most  common  mistake,  however,  is  to  take  too  much 
food.  The  solution  to  this  is  to  prepare  a  menu  for  each  meal. 
I  have  a  note  on  my  camp  kitchen  list  that  says  "KISS."  That 
means  "keep  it  simple,  stupid."  Canned  foods  are  heavy  and 
bulky  and  go  into  the  same  category  with  heavy  canvas  tents, 
folding  chairs  and  tables,  cots  and  porters.  Explore  freeze  dried 
foods  and  pre-cooked  and  pre-packaged  meals,  or  prepare 
your  own  in  advance.  A  few  bouillon  cubes  and  a  handful  of 
rice  won't  make  an  elegant  dinner,  but  it's  tasty,  and  if  you 
happen  to  stumble  across  a  bit  of  fish  or  game  to  add  to  the 
pot,  so  much  the  better.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  nutrition 
you  need  to  function  at  your  peak,  while,  once  again,  keeping 
bulk  and  weight  down. 

Don't  forget  the  water.  Many  otherwise  well-planned  trips 
have  soured  because  of  a  lack  of  water.  If  you  know  that 
water  will  be  available  near  your  campsite,  take  a  little  with 
you  anyhow.  Always  take  a  bottle  of  water  purification  tablets 
along.  They  weigh  half  an  ounce.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  your  water  source,  use  them. 
Necessary  Gear  Medical  and  safety  equipment  are  as 
important  as  your  boots  and  food.  A  small  but  adequate 
first  aid  kit  is  mandatory.  The  best  bet  is  to  buy  a  small 
waterproof  kit  and  then  alter  the  contents  to  fit  your  particular 
circumstances.  Once  again,  knowledge  is  a  part  of  your  necessary 
gear.  Could  you  treat  a  snakebite  if  you  had  to?  Could  you 
splint  a  broken  arm  in  an  emergency?  Do  you  know  the 
approved  first  aid  measures  for  shock,  hypothermia  and  any 
hazards  unique  to  your  planned  trip?  If  you  happen  to  be  among 
the  horde  of  campers  who  blissfully  ignore  the  need  for  such 
advance  preparation,  I'd  like  to  invite  you  to  buy  into  a 
little  retirement-resort  community  I'm  developing  just  south 
of  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Add  a  good  camp  knife  and  a  small  hatchet  to  your  list. 
I  prefer  a  sturdy  knife  with  a  heavy  blade  and  a  solid  hilt. 
It  serves  as  a  knife,  hatchet,  and  hammer  when  needed.  Your 
list  should  also  include  a  bottle  of  insect  repellent  and  a  length 
of  sturdy  nylon  cord  or  small  rope. 
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Of  course,  a  good  pack  is  required  if  you  will  be  reaching 
your  campsite  on  foot.  Packs  are  available  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  prices.  A  simple  knapsack  or  day  pack  might 
suffice  for  short  jaunts  with  light  loads,  but  anything  more 
calls  for  a  frame  backpack.  Select  one  that  fits  your  body 
comfortably,  with  a  sturdy  frame  of  welded  tubular  aluminum 
or  rigid,  unbreakable  plastic.  The  pack  should  be  ample  with 
one  or  two  large  compartments  and  several  outside  pockets 
for  items  you  may  need  often  or  quickly.  Remember  that  a 
good  packframe  places  the  weight  on  your  hips  and  not  on 
your  shoulders.  If  the  back  supports  and  straps  are  not  fully 
adjustable,  pick  another  design. 

Finally,  a  map  of  your  camp  area  and  a  good  compass 
(and  an  understanding  of  how  to  use  both)  are  absolute 
essentials  for  anything  other  than  an  overnight  stay  in  your 
own  backyard. 

As  with  any  other  activity,  camping  can  result  in  accidents 
unless  safety  is  practiced  with  a  deliberate  effort.  The  results, 
however,  can  be  considerably  more  severe  when  you  are  far 
from  medical  assistance  and  possibly  alone.  Only  the  foolhardy 
attempt  camping  and  test  their  skills  for  the  first  time  in  an 
isolated  wilderness  area.  Such  antics  can  result  in  a  ruined 
trip  at  best,  and  quite  possibly  something  even  more  serious. 
Wise  and  successful  campers  know  this  is  an  activity  that 
offers  rich  rewards  to  those  willing  to  invest  a  little  study 
and  common  sense  in  sound  planning  and  preparation,  and 
sure  punishment  to  the  ill  prepared. 

Finally,  a  word  or  two  about  camping  etiquette.  The  foremost 
rule  is  to  leave  your  campsite  and  the  wilderness  just  as  you 
found  it.  If  you  are  using  a  campfire,  keep  it  small  and  watch 
it  closely,  extinguishing  it  completely  before  you  leave.  Don't 
bury  your  trash  because  animals  will  dig  it  up  before  you  are 
out  of  sight.  If  you  carry  it  in,  you  can  carry  it  out  (another 
reason  to  avoid  canned  goods).  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  leave 
your  campsite  so  that  no  one  can  tell  you  stayed  there.  So 
plan,  prepare,  and  enjoy. 
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Wildlife  Federation  Awards 

Bob  Marshall,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/States- 
Item,  was  named  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  (1982)  by  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation.  He  was  honored  March 
5  during  the  Federations  19th  Conser- 
vation Achievement  Recognition  Ban- 
quet held  in  conjunction  with  the  organ- 
ization's 44th  annual  convention  in  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  Governor  David 
Treen  presented  Marshall  with  the  pres- 
tigious Governor's  Award— a  handsome 
statuette  of  our  national  symbol,  the 
bald  eagle.  Eight  other  individuals  and 
groups  were  also  honored  for  their  out- 
standing conservation  work  in  1982, 
including  a  present  and  a  recently 
retired  employee  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  Governor's  State  Conservation 
Achievement  Program,  sponsored  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  conducted 
annually  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  seeks  to  recognize  those 
persons  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  toward  realizing  the  goal 
of  conservation  and  wise  use  of  Loui- 
siana's natural  resources  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Bob  Marshall  received  the  presti- 
gious Governor's  Award  for  his  willing- 
ness as  a  journalist  to  tackle  the  hot 
political  and  social  issues  that  impact 


the  conservation  or  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  1982,  among  other  sub- 
jects, Marshall  covered  the  controversy 
surrounding  reauthorization  of  the 
clean  air  act  and  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  speckled  trout  and  redfish 
resources  of  Louisiana. 

Marshall's  work  in  1982  earned 
him  acclaim  as  Sportswriter  of  the  Year 
for  Louisiana  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sportswriters  and  Sportscasters 
and  the  Media  Award  by  the  Delta 
Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Dewey  W  Wills,  who  recently  retired 
as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Game 
Division,  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  was  named  Profes- 
sional Conservationist  of  the  Year  by 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  Wills 
was  cited  for  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
development  of  permanent  recreational 
opportunities  by  struggling  to  protect 
Louisiana's  land  and  water  resources. 

Wills  played  a  major  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  state's  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  system,  one  of  the  depart- 
ment's most  successful  and  important 
programs.  Of  the  36  WMAs  today,  12 
were  acquired  during  Wills'  tenure. 
Wills'  foresight  in  developing  a  land 
acquisition  program  will  ensure  perma- 
nent protection  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  in  Louisiana  for 
generations  to  come. 


Wildlife  Federation  Award  Winners:  Bottom  row,  left  to  right  — Bob 
Marshall;  Skipper  Dickson;  Gov.  Treen,  who  presented  the  awards; 
Ray  Pierce,  Corey  Cartwright,  and  Jeff  Theriot  of  the  Raceland  Jr.  High 
Conservation  Club;  Mike  Hebert  (LOWA  Big  Fish  winner).  Top  row  — 
Jonathan  Glasscock;  Dewey  Wills;  Abe  Cockran;  John  Lacombe  of  the 
Jefferson  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  and,  Rep.  Murray  Hebert. 
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Jonathan  Glasscock's  contributions 
to  hunter  safety  education  in  Louisiana 
earned  him  recognition  as  the  Conser- 
vation Educator  of  the  Year  for  1982. 
Glasscock  is  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries'  Regional  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinator  for  the  northeast 
section  of  the  state. 

During  1982,  Glasscock  logged  a 
remarkable  record  of  accomplishments. 
He  personally  instructed  ten  volunteer 
instructor  workshops  and  assisted  in  two 
others,  representing  168  hours  of  in- 
struction towards  certifying  112  volun- 
teers who  now  teach  hunter  safety 
courses  to  students  in  the  public  school 
system.  These  112  volunteers  repre- 
sented 43  percent  of  the  total  corps 
of  volunteers  recruited  and  trained  for 
the  year.  Glasscock  also  taught  11  stu- 
dent courses  and  assisted  with  20 
others,  resulting  in  1088  individuals 
being  certified  as  'safe  hunters'. 

Markham  A.  "Skipper"  Dickson,  Jr., 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Tensas  Conser- 
vancy Coalition  (TCC)  received  the 
award  for  Non-Professional  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year.  Under  Dickson's 
leadership  and  direction,  the  TCC 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  October  1982 
purchase  of  the  first  10,000  acres  of 
the  Tensas  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Raceland  Junior  High  Conserva- 
tion Club  took  the  Youth  Conservation- 
ist of  the  Year  award  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year.  The  club's  projects  are 
many  and  varied  and  range  from  spon- 
sorship of  an  annual  Young  Sportsmen's 
Education  Day  each  October,  to  collect- 
ing duck  stamps,  participating  in  water 
quality  research  projects  on  a  local  lake, 
and  sponsoring  firearm  safety  programs. 
The  Raceland  Junior  High  Conserva- 
tion Club  is  in  its  eighth  year  of  com- 
munity service  under  the  guidance  of 
Leonard  St.  Pierre  who  himself  was 
honored  as  Conservation  Educator  of 
the  year  in  1980. 

Representative  Murray  J.  Hebert  of 
Chauvin,  Louisiana  was  selected  as 
the  1982  Legislative  Conservationist 
of  the  Year.  Rep.  Hebert  has  been  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  since 
1979  and  serves  on  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

His  top  priority  in  seeking  election 
to  the  Louisiana  legislature  was  the 
restoration  of  the  state's  coastline  and 
barrier  islands.  Rep.  Hebert  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  "Committee 
Opposed  to  the  Avoca  Island  Levee," 
a  citizens  group  based  in  Terrebonne 
Parish  that  let  the  fight  against  the 
destructive  Avoca  Levee  Extension 
project  south  of  Morgan  City.  Rep. 
Hebert  also  played  a  key  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Coastal  Protection 
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Trust  Fund  and  funding  for  the  LSU 
Marine  Consortium. 

Luling  freelance  outdoor  writer  Abe 
Cochran  received  the  1982  award  for 
Conservation  Communicator  of  the  Year. 
Cochran  preaches  the  conservation 
story  through  his  weekly  and  monthly 
columns  in  the  River  Parish  Guide  and 
the  South  Louisiana  Sportsman,  and  in 
articles  in  numerous  outdoor  maga- 
zines. He  emphasizes  that  helping  kids 
gain  an  appreciation  of  wildlife  and  the 
out-of-doors  is  the  best  prevention  of 
delinquency,  and  that  kids,  when  prop- 
erly exposed  to  the  outdoors,  will 
grow  up  to  be  the  kind  of  citizens  that 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  ensuring  the 
continuation  of  our  wildlife  and  out- 
door heritage. 

Cochran's  major  emphasis  in  1982 
centered  around  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  and  the  annual  NHFD  pos- 
ter contest.  In  1982,  Abe  Cochran 
sponsored  14  local  poster  contests  with 
a  total  of  148  entries.  Of  the  38  pos- 
ters sent  to  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  for  consideration  in 
the  national  contest,  six  received  na- 
tional awards. 

The  Jefferson  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
selected  as  the  Conservation  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Year  for  its  involvement  in 
numerous  conservation  issues  and  sup- 
port of  the  state  Federation's  efforts 
through  affiliate  club  and  membersnip 
recruitment.  Club  members  have  been 
especially  active  in  supporting  the  Com- 
promise Plan  for  the  Atchafalaya  Flood- 
way  and  acquisition  of  the  Tensas  Basi  n 
lands  for  public  use. 

U.S.  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston 
of  Shreveport  received  a  special  rec- 
ognition from  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  for  his  extraordinary  ef- 
forts and  success  in  obtaining  federal 
funding  for  habitat  acquisition  and 
public  recreation  in  Louisiana.  Through 
Johnston's  efforts  in  1982,  the  first 
segment  of  the  Tensas  Refuge  was 
finally  established  and  the  Bogue  Chitto 
NWRand  the  Jean  Lafitte  National  His- 
toric Park  continued  to  receive  federal 
fundsfor  land  acquisition  and  program 
development. 

24-Hour  Pollution  Hot  Line 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  announced 
a  toll-free  statewide  hot  line  at 
1  -800-535-8763  where  citizens  can 
report  water  and  air  pollution  and 
waste  dumping. 

The  hot  line  will  be  manned  24 
hours  a  day  to  take  reports  of  pollu- 
tion and  answer  questions  about  the 
state's  environmental  programs. 


Louisiana  Hiking  Trails 

Hiking  the  nearly  six  miles  of  trails 
that  crisscross  the  tree-lined  embank- 
ments that  once  formed  the  major 
Confederate  defenses  at  Port  Hudson, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  spring 
morning  120  years  ago  when  a  general 
assault  by  roughly  30,000  Union  sol- 
diers signaled  the  beginning  of  the 
longest  siege  in  American  military 
history. 

The  wounds  of  battle  that  marked 
the  land  when  the  port's  6800  Con- 
federate defenders,  running  short  of 
ammunition  and  reduced  to  eating  rats, 
finally  surrendered  48  days  later  have 
almost  succumbed  to  nature's  slow, 
almost  imperceptible,  healing  process. 

Located  a  few  miles  north  of  Baton 
Rouge,  the  historic  trail  at  the  Port  Hud- 
son State  Commemorative  Area  adds 
a  new  dimension  for  those  persons  who 
enjoy  using  their  feet  to  experience 
nature  up  close. 

Louisiana's  developed  hiking  trails 
are  numerous  and  growing  every  year. 
They  vary  in  length  and  degree  of 
difficulty  from  park  nature  walks  to  full 
fledged  overnight  backpacking  trails. 
Some  of  the  state's  more  well-known 
developed  trails  include: 
—The  Honey  Island  Swamp  Nature  Trail 
on  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  St  Tammany  parish, 

—  The  nature  trail  and  arboretum  at 
Chicot  State  Park  in  Evangeline  parish, 

—  The  7.6-mile  Sugar  Cane  Trail  at 
Caney  Lakes  Recreation  Area  in  Web- 
ster parish, 

—The  4.8-mile  Whiskey  Chitto  Trail  in 
Vernon  parish,  and 

—  Louisiana's  longest,  the  31-mile  Wild 
Azalea  Trail  in  Rapides  parish. 

Information  concerning  the  last  three 
trails,  which  are  part  of  the  Kisatchie 
national  Forest  system,  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Forest  Supervisor,  2500 
Shreveport  Hwy,  Alexandria,  Louisiana 
71360. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration 
Tops  $1.5  Billion 

Calling  the  American  sportsman  "the 
financial  backbone  of  state  game  and 
wildlife  management  programs,"  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  announced  that 
ongoing  federal  aid  programs  for  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration  have  turned 
over  more  than  $1 .5  billion  to  the  states 
and  territories  since  these  grant  projects 
first  began. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  special 
excise  taxes  paid  by  sportsmen  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  equipment. 

Watt's  summation  of  the  totals  for 
these  programs,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Dingell-Johnson"  and  Pittman- 
Robertson"  programs,  came  as  he 
announced  an  additional  $57.8  million 
in  funds  for  the  states  and  territories 
for  the  1983  fiscal  year.  This  amount  is 
the  second  installment  in  the  1983 
allocation  and  brings  to  $139.8  million 
the  total  turned  over  this  year  to  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Mariana  Islands. 

Fish  restoration  funds  come  from  a 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  fishing  rods, 
reels,  creels,  and  artificial  baits,  lures, 
and  flies.  Their  distribution  is  based  on 
a  formula  that  consiuers  the  number  of 
fishing  license  holders  and  the  land 
area  of  each  state,  including  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  waters.  State  agencies 
use  these  funds  to  buy  land  and  water 
areas  for  development  and  rehabilita- 
tion, for  fishing  access  sites  and 
facilities,  and  for  fishery  manage- 
ment research. 

Funds  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
hunter  safety  education  programs  come 
from  an  11  percent  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  a  10 
percent  tax  on  handguns,  and  an  11 
percent  tax  on  archery  equipment 
Distribution  of  wildlife  restoration  funds 
is  based  on  a  formula  that  takes  into 
accountthe  number  of  hunting  license 
holders  and  the  land  area  of  each  state. 
The  money  may  be  used  to  acquire, 
develop,  and  manage  wildlife  habitat, 
and  for  wildlife  management  research 
Hunter  education  funds,  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  each  state's  relative 
population,  may  be  used  by  state  wild- 
life agencies  for  hunter  safety  pro- 
grams, including  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
target  ranges. 

The  Dingell-Johnson''  and  "Pittman- 
Robertson"  programs  first  began  appor- 
tioning excise  tax  receipts  to  the  states 
in  1952  and  1939,  respectively.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  Louisiana  has  been 
apportioned  $1,662,630  for  wildlife 
restoration,  $492,471  for  hunter  safety, 
and  $503,860  for  fish  restoration. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 

A  Bet  About  Deer 

I  have  a  bet  going  with  someone  and 
I  must  turn  to  you  for  help.  I  contend 
that  when  a  deer  is  killed  swiftly  and 
merely  drops  in  her  tracks,  the  meat  is 
tastier  and  not  as  rubbery  as  when  she 
runs  a  mile  or  so  and  pumps  blood  into 
her  body  before  dropping. 

Please  provide  the  facts. 

R.E.  Hernandez 
Metairie,  LA 

You  are  absolutely  right,  says  John 
D.  Newsom,  assistant  secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  If  a 
deer  runs  for  a  distance  before  dropping, 
its  system  pumps  adrenalin  throughout 
its  body,  and  this  along  with  blood 
from  the  wound  will  impart  a  distaste- 
ful quality  to  the  meat.  A  deer  shot 
cleanly  that  drops  immediately  will 
bleed  swiftly  and  not  have  the  adrenalin 
in  the  meat. 

—  Editor 

From  an  Outdoor  Observer 

At  last!  A  Conservationist  with  not 
one  article  on  hunting!  More  on  the 
joys  of  being  outdoors  in  our  natural 
environment  as  an  observer— this  is 
good.  Since  habitat  loss  is  a  constant 
threat  for  all  wildlife,  I'd  like  to  see  an 
article  on  saving  our  Louisiana 
wilderness  and  how  we  can  help.  "Crisis 
on  the  Coast"  (March/ April  1983)  was 
interesting,  pointing  out  man's  mistake 
in  his  desire  to  control. 

Barbara  Ov. •.-  as 
Covington,  LA 
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Fishing  Canals:  Am  I  Trespassing? 

Recently  my  wife  and  I,  with  another 
couple,  went  fishing  in  the  Gueydan, 
Lake  Arthur  area.  We  landed  our  boat 
at  Talen's  landing  on  the  Intracoastal 
Canal.  We  went  through  Mallard  Bay 
towards  Snake  Lake  to  fish  for  catfish. 
On  one  of  the  channels  connecting 
Snake  Lake,  Round  Lake,  Collicon  Lake, 
Alligator  Lake  and  Turtle  Lake,  a  man 
in  a  boat  stopped  us  and  said  we  could 
not  fish  in  these  channels  or  on  Snake 
Lake  because  it  was  private  property. 
We  also  had  a  similar  experience  on 
the  Florence  Canal. 

All  these  canals  and  channels  are 
connected  with  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
and  are  navigable  year  round.  I  don't 
want  to  be  arrested  for  trespassing.  I 
need  to  know  if  this  type  of  waterway 
can  be  posted  for  private  use  only. 

I  have  been  reading  your  magazine 
for  many  years  and  look  forward  to 
every  issue.  Your  help  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Daniel  B.  Fontenot,  Sr. 
Lafayette,  LA 

You  brought  up  a  complicated  issue, 
but  we'll  try  to  help. 

According  to  Col.  Ray  Montet,  chief 
of  the  Enforcement  Division,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Louisiana  law  states  all  navigable 
waterbodies  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
are  owned  by  the  State  and  are  subject 
to  public  use.  The  legal  statutes  and 
codal  articles  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  to  mean  that  if  a  particular 
stream  or  canal  is  a  natural,  navigable 
waterway,  then  the  landowner  is 
prohibited  from  blocking  it.  Generally, 
though,  if  a  waterbody  has  been 
constructed  with  private  funds  by  a 
landowner,  it  may  not  be  freely  utilized 
by  the  public  without  the  landowner's 
permission. 

The  ultimate  question  then  is  whether 
or  not  a  particular  waterbody  is  a 
natural  navigable  canal.  This  deter- 
mination sometimes  takes  considerable 
time  and  research,  and  in  many  cases 
can  only  be  determined  through 
litigation. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  canals  you 
refer  to  would  be  considered  natural 
navigable  canals,  or  privately-funded 
man-made  canals.  According  to  Col. 
Montet,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
landowner  to  file  trespassing  charges 
against  you,  if  in  fact  the  waterbodies 
you  speak  of  are  man-made  and  were 
privately  funded.  —Editor 


Readers  Respond  to  Letter  on  White 
Quail 

Just  received  my  magazine  today  and 
read  the  letter  on  the  back  page  from 
Mr.  C.  Jerry  Martin,  of  Ashland, 
Louisiana,  about  the  white  quail 
(March/  April  1983). 

Cannot  give  you  exact  date,  but  in 
the  mid-twenties,  my  father,  A.L.  Norrell 
of  Heflin,  Louisiana,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Cook  the  dentist  of  Ringgold,  were 
hunting  in  an  area  some  eight  to  ten 
miles  west  of  Ringgold  near  Lake 
Bistineau.  Dr.  Cook  killed  a  white  quail. 
I  remember  my  dad  coming  home  and 
talking  about  it. 

R.D.  Norrell 
Shreveport,  LA 

In  response  to  the  letter  on  Mr.  Reese's 
white  wild  quail:  as  a  professional 
taxidermist  of  20-odd  years,  I  only 
mounted  one  solid  white  quail,  taken 
by  a  guy  while  quail  hunting  five  miles 
from  the  Arkansas  line  north  of  Bastrop, 
Louisiana.  I  mounted  several  nearly 
white  ones,  mottled  color,  but  only  the 
one  completely  white  quail.  Also  there 
were  several  white  coons,  four  white 
opossums,  several  white  squirrels,  six 
white  deer,  and  one  white  mallard.  I 
saw  one  white  bull  frog.  Some  of  these 
animals  had  pink  eyes. 

Wesley  R.  Streeter 
Bastrop,  LA 

Photos  for  Sale? 

First  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  photographs  in  the 
Conservationist.  Over  the  years  I  have 
admired  the  pictures  of  our  state.  I  am 
writing  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  way 
some  of  these  photographs  can  be  made 
available  to  the  public. I  am  especially 
interested  in  pictures  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  near  my  home. 

Cliff  Simoneaux 
Plaquemine,  LA 

Many  thanks  for  your  praise  of  the 
photographs  in  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist. We  wish  there  were  some 
way  we  could  make  these  pictures 
available  to  the  public,  but  individual 
color  prints  would  be  too  costly.  And, 
although  some  readers  might  be  willing 
to  pay  for  prints,  we  simply  are  not  set 
up  to  provide  such  a  service. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  Atchafalaya 
photography  by  Greg  Guirard  featured 


thi. 


■  Editor 


Lloyd  Poissenot 


Here,  striped  bass  fishing  guide  Carl  lingerer  shares  three  of  his  favorite  striper  recipes. 


Pie  s  Potpourri 


By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 


Fried  Striper 

One  9  oz.  jar  of  dijon  mustard 

1  tsp.  Tabasco  sauce 

2  tsp.  lemon  juice 

yi  tsp.  lemon  pepper 
Yt  tsp.  regular  pepper 
Fileted  striped  bass  (cubed) 

Blend  all  the  ingredients  together  and 
add  fish.  Marinate  for  no  less  than  two 
or  no  more  than  four  hours.  Then 
remove  and  dredge  in  a  mixture  of  two 
cups  cornmeal  and  salt  to  taste.  Fry  in 
deep  fat  until  brown. 


Barbeque  Striper 

8-12  oz.  of  your  favorite  barbeque  sauce 

1  medium  size  pack  barbeque  potato 

chips 
Salt 
Fileted  striped  bass  (cubed) 

Dip  fish  in  barbeque  sauce  and  then 
roll  in  crushed  potato  chips.  When  well 
coated,  place  on  a  well-greased  baking 
sheet  leaving  some  space  between  each 
piece  of  fish.  Bake  for  25  minutes  at 
350  degrees  or  until  chips  are  brown. 
Serve  with  potato  salad  or  baked  beans. 


Easy  Boil  Striper 
1  or  2  boxes  crab  boil 

1  onion,  sliced  into  rings 

2  lemons,  sliced 

Small  potatoes  and  corn  on  the  cob 
Fileted  striped  bass  (chunks) 

Put  the  crab  boil  in  boiling  water  as 
directed  on  the  box.  Add  onion  and 
lemon  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  small 
potatoes  and  corn  on  the  cob.  When 
corn  and  potatoes  are  done,  remove 
and  add  chunks  of  striper.  (Placing  fish 
in  cheesecloth  bag  keeps  fish  from 
flaking  and  aids  in  removal).  Do  not 
overcook  fish,  three  to  five  minutes  is 
plenty  of  time.  Fish  can  be  eaten  hot 
or  cold,  dipped  in  a  cocktail  sauce. 
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